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BOSTON, MASS., 


JULY 15, 1876. 


Terme { 99-00 


Educational Announcent ts 
FRENCH NORMAL CLASSES, 


AT THE 


N. E. Musical Institute. 


PROF. CYR, of Boston, will form French Classes at the 
New-England Musical Institute, which is to meet at EAST 
GREENWICH, R. L, July 20th. Terms $10.00 fora 
c ourse of twenty lessons. 7b 


Advanced Instruction 


— aAT— 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 


In September next we shall open two courses of instruc- 
tion,—one Literary, the other Scientific,—for the benefit of 
the graduates of High Schools, who do not propose to enter 
College, as well as for adults of both sexes, who desire to 
spend a year in study 

A circular containing particulars will be sent on appli- 
canon to 


77 tf CUSHINGS & LADD. 
Woman's Medical College 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Twenty-seventh Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 5, 1876, in the commodious new college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hospital, the 
Pennsylvania, Wills’s, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, and 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material) to 
all matriculants of the year. 

Address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean, 

North College Avenue and Twenty-first Street, 
_PMDADELPHIA, Pa. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 
ELMER H. CAPEN, Prest. COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 


Offers superior to young men see! a thor- 
ough Classical or Scientific education. Its is (within 
four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influences 
erate. to st ts 
scholarship and gratuities. Four courses of study are 2 


L The usual Academic course of four years for the degree 


of A, 

© A Philos se of four years for the af 
B. Ph. (The as Languages end 
ive in the 

11'"An Engineering course of three years for the degree 
IV. A Theological course (Tufts Divin of 
years for grduates—four years for all pa son a the degree 


of B. 
Examinations for admission June 22d and Sept. 1 
or Catalogue or additional iormation address > 
Pror. CHARLES E. 
College Hi 


FRENCH NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Under the direction of L. Sau VEUR, PAD., LL.D., 
author of Causeries aves mes Eldves, Entretiens 
sur la Grammaire, etc. 


It will be opened at Plymouth, N.H., July 18th, and 
close August 24th. 

Teachers and Professors only will be admitted. The 
object is to familiarize them with the French language, and 
the new method of teaching. 

Diplomas will be given to those present during the whole 

For a programme of the Institution, address 

Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
Commonwealth Hotel, Boston. 


Bowd. Coll. Summer School of Science, 


For Teachers 


77m 


70 tf 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Three courses of study, each of four years: Classical, 
Latin-Scientific, and Scientific. Examination for admission 
on the first day of Fall term, Thursday, Sept. 14th. For 
catalogues, or further information, address 

79h CYRUS D. FOSS, D.D., President. 


Kindergarten Normal School, 


MISS SUSIE POLLOCK, Principal, 


ILICAT BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 

ted y for SLATS or 
opted and extensively used for the last Six Years by the 
Boards of Education in New “York, , er and 
ben gh Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. vy. SILICATE 


BOOK SLATE 191 Falton Street, 
Catalogues free ; Sampl ple to Tra 


Church. | 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


OF CITY anf YORE, 
For cireu information 
address Prot. C- 1. Panes, 496 Bast 26th street.” 


or announcement apply to OGERS, 
Dean P P. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. ‘The 
yeas opened § The Sprivg Term will 


open Ave ath, 1876. In ities and resources, among the 
WASHINGTON, D. C. first in the country. Departments: Classica’ Scientific, 
Important to Young Ladies who desire te D.D. Brecident. »—Address Rav. Lucius H. 
rn Freoebel’s System of Teaching. D.D., ent. SS 38 


The supply or call for teachers in this wort important de- 
partment of instruction does not meet the demand, and will 
increase, as it is simply a matter of time when the Kinder- 
garten will part of every public school in our cities, 
and of every private educational institute of high rank k for 
young ladies in this country. 

Miss Pottock will receive a few Normal Scholars who 
may desire a thorough training in the Kindergarten method 
and system of education. Yeung ladies who are well educa- 
ted in the English branches, may graduate after ove year of 
faithful study, during which time can enjoy the benefit of 
faithful study, yk employ the it of actual practice | ——— 


in Kindergarten 
Miss Po.iock isa from the Normal School of 
Berlin, established expressly to train Kind en Teachers, 
enjoyed an ex - er covering five years in the 
— and — schools of Boston and Washington. 
Terms $100 for the School Year, extending to the — 
of June, 1877. Ten dollars ($10.00) extra will be charged, if 
the pupils avail themselves of the opportunity offered 
for taking twenty lessons of Mrs. Louisz Powvock, to learn 
how Froebel’s system of Infant Training may be applied in 
the nursery, from the time the child is three months old until 
it is of an age when its social nature is no lenge — 
with the seclusion of home, and the K. G, sho 
them. No education should be 
complete wii t having taken this course. 
For particulars apply to MISS SUSIE POLLOCK, 


74 f eow Le Drort Park, WasuincTon, D.C. 


Elocution during Centennial. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


ph odk Cle n, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
advanced Students. Attention to Conversatien and 
Oratory, 3 as well as to Vocal Culture, Reading, and Recitation. 
March, 1875. Grants iplomas. Both sexes ad- 
po ae Spring term o April 24; Summer term opens 


The Elocutionists’ Manual 


For 1876, bev pod popular appropriate and Dia- 
1876. 


1876. OENTE NIAL B 
190 pages. Sent SH on 35 cents. 
phia, Pa. 


aid OUMARER & CO. 
NATIONAL ScHoot oF ELocuTIon Oxatony 
69 m 1418 Chestnut Street, P’ 

TION. } C. COLBY, Teacher of 
Voice Culture. gives especial atten- 
tion to defective speech. References :— Professors a. E. 
Murdoch, Stacy pmny and Faculty of School of 


Ss lor 9 
est S eld ea. Boston. 


TO TEACHERS, EVERYWHERE ! 


Our Home Hygienic Institute, Dansville, Living- | logue, 
ton County, N. Y., is one of the most delightfully situated | , 
establishments of a sanitary nature that exists in the United 
States. It is just the place for Teachers to visit and reca- 
perate during their summer vacations. They can get pure 
air, soft water, healthful food, freedom from 
fashion, excellent society, thorough quiet,—and 
can learn how to live without sickness; or, if sick, how to 
get well. Over twenty thousand persons have been 
under the professional oversight of its physicians. Teachers, | Arts 
Clergymen, Editors, and Publishers of Newspapers can, on 
application, have special terms, though prices are moderate 
for all invalids and visitors. 

Circulars, and fine steel engravings of the Cure and its 
Cottages, will be sent free to all who ask for them; and the 
best of references, if desired, will be given. 


Address, as above, 
75 (x) JAMES Cc JACKSON. 


in vacation. 


Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 
PATTEN. 


BeLorr COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. Cuapm. 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I. R. L.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins | - 
Sept. rsth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. Douetas. 


COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open te 
Address the President, J. Ww. Strona, D.D. 


DRY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo.» for both sexes; 
Classical, Scientific, and Norma) courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate; climate unrivaled. __ 32m 


COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H. Ad 
dress the President, A. D. ‘Smith, D.D. D., LI LL.D. 


COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For 
address the President, F. Macoun, D. 


ete., 


J. M. Grucory, LL.D., 
COLL CI OF 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


K NOX COLLEGE, Galesb Illinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, 
25m Newton Bateman, Pres’t. 


Easton, Penn. For cata- 
+ logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. Younoman. 


COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. Hutserr. 


Manet COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, ete., address t the President, I. ANDREWS. 


Regent. 


For 


For 


College of Liter. M. Soule, 


Colle, Law—Hon. 
College Medicine Davis, A. Deon. 
Preparatory School — Rev. H. Principal 
Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Tn rector. 


ReCHESTEE UNIVERSITY, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANpERSoN. 


SYRACUSE | UNIVERSITY y. 
pak. University has now the follow! ents in 
tion: College of Liberal reat aven, D.D., 
Chancellor. Medical C. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. y= Dean. 
in the mon’ 


Extra classes in are organiz: 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
O'S t of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. Pete 
R. Hanover, N. H. 


The cou rse. 
‘Schenectady, N. ¥. 
M455: INSTITUTE TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for 1875-76, Samus. Kwer- 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, ass. 1625 


PAEDEE SCIENTIFIC SCH Scientific Dep. 
A Green, LL. 5 
INSTITUTE. 


of Lafayette | Coll., Easton,Pa. Add 


Ras ELAER POLYTEC 


HEFFIELD 
College. Address Prof. G. 
ARREN ACADEM 
dents for Mass. Inst. o 
tific Schools. L. S. BuRBA 


‘YY FR 
Address Prof. C. 


oung Ladies. 

Send for catalogue to Rev. Gro. Gannett, Princ. 
ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG W 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of cmtitaien 

tages. Address Cuartes C. BraGpon, Principal. 4622 


EW SALEM ACADEMY, New Sal 


~ Mass. Beautiful 
ocation an n iter: artistic 


OCKLAND INSTITUTE for “eae 
R ack (on the Hudson), NY. Address 
ETSELL, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (until Sept. ane 


ILDEN LADIES’ est Lebanon, 
Tape Patronized half the States in the Union. 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Princi 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE is now open 


students in advanced classes in Chemistry. 
letter to Miss Apa L. Howarp, President, W AP 4 


EST END INSTITUTE. F. school 
for young ladies. Mr, CaDyy Princip 


Haven, Conn.” Send for 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


DAMS ACADEMY i M 
A » Qu Founded by 
most thorough manner. Address W 


of February and March, which may be atte’ 
students. Also, a Normal Institute in Drawi 
and the Theory of Fine Arts, especially designed for 
ers in the Pu’ during the 
tion, in July and A “fine For A and ether informa- 
tion, apply to E. O. Haven, Chancellor. 56 
Garson CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
Iowa. (Law tment at Des Moines. Be 4 cata- 
address the President, ALex. Burns, D. 79 


UFTS COLLEGE, Hill, Mass. miles from 


Boston). E. H. Caren, For 
Prot Guns E. Fay, Secretary. 25 
OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’] College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. } M. H. Bucknam, Pres, 


ve OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
ped catalogue containing courses of study in of 


C. J. LL.D. Pro 


fe UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
ceurses of ientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


ALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 


ear opens in in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Buwron. 


and of age. Special received 


ACADEMY, a Classical and Sci School. 
B4 S. SrPauLDING, Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1 
over 600 Men for College. 
Cazenovia, N 


W. S. SmyTn, 
-HALL SCHOOL, 2 
street, Boston. Classi Scienti 
The different 
Upper, accommodate pupils 


in all 


D®48 ACADEMY, Fre Mass. First-dass 
for both sexes. 
Rev. J. P. 


dence, R. I. 


& Gorr, 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, J 
both ew Bedford, For 


four were admitted not only wi 
term ins Sept. 4. For address Joxnn 
Low, Principal. wi 


A 
| 
ye AE 4 
| 
dress Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N. Y. 
H SCHOOL of Yale 
Mass. Fits stu- 
n and 
ain. 
of Industrial Science. 
| FEMALE AND INSTITUTES. 
| 
| 
ae ee Confessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in 
New England. Send for catalogue. Address Prof. H. R. 
ORTH WESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, 
lars address C. H. Fowirr, D.D., Prest. 
- | | 
modern appliances, including apparatus, ratory, Gym- 
Che l, &c. Fifteen experienced and successful 
a: instruction. For catalogue address 
. 
| 
| 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


1704 1876 


Chater Scent instructien. 
accommodate 


CH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. Buaxnsies, A. M., 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 
RD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 

Y. ond For catalogue 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercacr, Superintendent. _ 56 


¥ » Mystic Bridge, 
pleasan ith thorough instructi 


w BRITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for vay 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Prircipal 
HNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Vt. 
Si advantages for Classical and 
ing. y to H. T. wing 
GFEBINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Sresains, A.M. 


HOME for Deaf Mutes. 
Teaches Articulation and Lip- Reading. Address, 


Z. C. Wuirria, Mystic River, 7o tf 
WEST NEWTON and Class. School. 
Address N. T. est Newton, Mass. 
Business Co 


SEMINARY, 
Complete in its equipments for 


Clansical and Scientific 
study. Apply to M. HensHaw, 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL; 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


The Fall term opens on Monday, Septembbr 4, 1 
at 2:00 o’clk. Pp. M., at which time a new mill begin the 
two years course of study. Those admission must 
be at least sixteen years of age, and must e their pur- 
pose of ing in public schools of ecticut. 
‘or catalogue, ew bri t 


AMPTON Normal and Agricultural 
HY Hampton, Va. For the training of Teachers for the 
colored race. Address L. C. AnmsTRonG. 66 1 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

wil! commence 1876. 

Advanced 


ddress, for Circular 
or information, 

"Or T. B. Stocxwstt, C.P.S., Provi 


M4*- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 Scnoot St., BOSTON. 


and Summer Term 


Waurax Déerector. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 wz 
ASSACHUSETTS 
M STATE ao SCHOOL, 
Worcester. 


Address E. H. {ry Principal. 
NORMAL SCH 


The next term will begin 


55 22 


OOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

LEN HYDE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. MASS. 
For address the Principal, A. G. Bovpen, A.M. 


D. B. Hacar, Ph.D. 

W ESTEIELD NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 
The Spring Feb. 1 


and Summer will 


NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 


BUCK’S UNIVERSAL 


School Record: 


REVISED AND IMPROVED. 


A Complete System of School Accounts in One Book, 
Novel in Form, Unequaled for Use. 


A Record of Attendance, Department, aid Scholarship, 


and other forms te af 

A YEAR BOOK FOR THREE TERMS, 


1876. 1876. 


Weeks each (or less), Sixty Pupils a Term. 
new and brief way of up Attendance 
end of a month or term. work is highly r 
ed by such Teachers as Profs. , Orcutt, Walton, and 
Williston State, Safer inten moods (N. H.) 
Philbrick of Boston, Pater 
Bound in board, with back. 60 cents. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 
Address PP LEE & SHEPARD, 
CHARLES T. DILLINGH 
678 Broadway, N. Y. 77 tf (DD 
IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
‘acts. Ne 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
R. A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


Assets, $80,000,000. 


Statement of Policy No. 18/9, for 85,000, 
issued Oct. 15, 1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


OF THE FIRM 


NOURSE, DABNEY & CO., 


Cotton Brokers, 


NO. 18 POST-OFPICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
Amount of Policy 85,000.00 
Dividend Additions in Thirty Years seese 6,009.15 
Amount of Policy and additions 


91 Premiums paid, at $125-30 each, $3,580 
Compound interest at 6 per cent.... ae 9,794.63 
Excess of Insurance over Premiums paid with 
compound interest 
The Cash dividend has exceeded the Premium 
since 1866, and in 1875 it was 155.70, 
or 40.20 more than the Premium. 


Have 300 Policies self-sustaining in Bosten. 


AMOS D, SMITH, 34, General Agent, 


62° Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 


$1,304.52 


“ Pay as you go; get what you buy; stop when 
you choose.” 


Common Sense and Fair Play 
in Life Assurance. 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined the 
NEW PLANS devised by Suerrarp Homans, 
Actuary, for THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
This Society separates the Insurance Part of the Pre- 
mium from the Reserve or Deposit Fare, 
held merely for accumulation. 

This Society recognises the Policy-holder as owner of 
the Reserve. 

This Society, therefore, will either issue Policies on the 
payment of uniform annual premiums, guaranteeing a speci- 
fied surrender value for every year in cash; or it will fur- 
nish the PROTECTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE ai 
actual current cost for death claims and expenses of man- 
agement, cach year by itself, renewable at the close of any 
year without further medical examination. 

These plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and State 
Commissioners, and also by the “ Seciety for the Promotion 
of Life Insurance among Clergymen,” James Brown, 
President ; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 

For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Western Union Building, New York City. 


Guaranty Cash Capital $125,000, invested 

in United States 5-20 Bonds. 
GEORGE WALKER, Pres’t. 

SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 


ABRAHAM AVERY, Resident er 
S. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 


SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 
Smooth, V 


with common skill can make blackboard, upon 
i from streaks, and give 


BOOK SLATE ¢ CO., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton,’corner Church Sts., N. ¥. 


E. §. RITCHIE SONS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Manufacturers of 


Philosophical Instruments & Apparatus 


fer the practical illustration of the Ph Scien have 
lately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRIQES. 
eir ca e contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections ef the country. 
Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
pad ae to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
e and 


IMPROVED INDUCTION COILS, 


REDUCED PRICE. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 

be sent gratis on application. This cata- 

particularly to meet t the requirements of 

Sthosls, ine includes many, pieces of late and improved construc- 
tion. Several sets have been added to assist in = — 


including our Boston School Set ,— arran 
adopted by the BOSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Price of Complete Set, $312. 


Catalogue of Philosophical Appa- 
» Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price 15 cts. 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been , pe 
J. Brownine of London, and Rupoirx Karnic of 
manu cal and Acoustic 
and receive orders Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for importation, at manufacturers’ prices, free of duty. 


{In writing, please mention this advertisement. } 79 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room.) 

These Slates are fast superseding all imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long in use. 
of these Slates over all imitations 
are ¢ greatest importance. They are the imitation 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand the pon Pees of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured, besides being Light, |i 
Noisel and Durable. These valuable consi 

tions, combined with the cheapness, cannot fail to make it 
the slate that will be in general use in all the schools. An 


en 


Tablet such a thing cannot occur, the covers being covered 
with a prepared flock, and are like velvet in finish, and per- 
fectly noiseless. We have sold many thousands of these 
slates with stiff covers bound in cloth, which have given sat- 
isfaction as regards wear and use. The gresent style of 
inl hc have recently adopted and reduced the price one- 
brings it within the means of every Weap- 
pend a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates: 


A liberal discount will be made pe Pave introduction into 
(postag d 

receipt of the price marked against each size. eed) on 

AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G 


70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


schools, Sample copies will be furni: 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 


twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the ps pe Ppees Ces ever made. It will, if properly u last for 

tablet is also coated with an erasable water- 
pe composition, and can be written upon and erased 


Sousend of of times. Sample copy (postage-paid) on 
receipt of the retail price, 10 prom § For introduction a 
eral t will be made. Address, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
70 Washington St., BOSTON. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


INCLUDING 
Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig's 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning’s, Desaga’s, and 
the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes; new Table 
Polariscope and Objects; Microscopes for Botanists 
afd Students, &c., at greatly reduced prices. 
SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the “‘ Boston School Set.” 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to any address for 10 cents. 
JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 
Successor to Jas. W Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept. 
1 and 3 Bond 8St., New York. 


A Valuable Addition to Pedagogy 


LECTURES and PROCEEDINGS 


American Inst. of Instruction, 
PROVIDENOE, L, JULY, 1875. 


LECTURES. 
What Next in the Rev. 
ev. Mayo. 
of 
Eliot, LL.D. 


The Place and Work of Academies in our System of Ed 

cation : By S. S. Greene, LL.D. 
Doctors and Teachers: 


4 
English Pronunciation Have Teachers to do 
about It? By J. A. Shaw, A.M. 
an 
G. A.M. 
Theory vs. Practice in 
Classical Study and — ang 
By Noah Porter, LL.D. 
A volume of fo peer some, handsomely bound in cloth. 
Address 
F. B. SNOW, Boston, Mass. 


You Ought to. Subscribe 
FOR 


The National Suntay School Teacher 


Its le’sons are the More is 
Biven to their They are clear, 
pithy, practi 1 of point. Never buy a poor reaper, a 
r sewing-machine, nor a poor lesson-help. = 
important matter as the conversion and traini: 
the motto-of each Sunday-school should be, “ 
or none.” Dollars should not be too carefully weighed 


inst souls. 
The contributed articles are, 
CCOUSE contained in “the 
so are explana The most eminent scholars 


write them. 

ful 
— taking up those tepics 


vea imterest, and 
Be remy ought schol people 


ecaUse 


hints and experi- 
ences th to ena q 
ment in which is given the ie stimulat 
facts of Sunday-school 1 work. and 


eit is the eames | Su 

Becayse It first concei of a 
lesson, an gave birth to the ee International Series of 
Lessons. Sunder echoal in the field, and has always been 
the ya. in in Su school progress. It has many im- 
itators, but no equals. To its leadership the world owes the 
present advancement of the Sunday-school cause. So 

aS it continues its it has a claim on every 


important fact should be borne in mind, that school furni- aeons and St anetiien, 
ture is often in the use of the common slate, such Ti early subscriptio $1.50, inv noes in ad- 
as denting, scratching the desk, etc. ; in using our Slate erm Ss vance; Single num’ umbers, 15 of five 


or more, sent to one address, wil dae nT, Papers, 
gratis, for each subscriber ae Extra Lesson Papers, 
1 cent each, or - cents per 100 per month. Lesson 
Papers, in es of 10 or more, can be ordered by the 
month or year. Postage prepaid. 

=" A Specimen Number sent Free on application to the 
Publishers, ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON PUB- 
LISHING CO., Chicago, Il. 7c 


FUST PUBLISHED, 


The Gold Premium Oentennial Drama, 
| FIVE CENTURIES! | 


A PATRIOTIC & NATIONAL REVIEW OF 


[AMERICAN HISTORY! 
Consisting of Dialogues, Recitations, Tableaux, and Music, 


Adapted, in Composition, Costumes, and Dramatic Spirit, 


POR SCHOOLS SEMINARIES, COLLEGES, AND 
GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. 


PRICES.—One copy ..--++.+++++++5 $0 25 postage paid. 
Ten 
Twenty-five 37% * 


Published The New-England Ce 


Address orders 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


American Institute of Instruction. 
Forty-seventh Annual Meeting. 


PiymouTH, N. H., Tuesday, July 11. 

The exercises opened by a full and spirited meeting 
of the directors, President Lyon in the chair, The ar- 
rangements for the various meetings were completed, 
and the subject of the publication and*distribution of 
the annual report of the Institute was discussed. 

EVENING SESSION. ‘ 
“At eight P. M. an audience, which filled Normal Hall, 
assembled to enjoy what was styled a Centennial meet- 
ing of the Institute. The great number of members in 
attendance, notwithstanding the intense heat, testified 
to the interest of the educators of New England in the 
work of the Institute, and the addresses of the evening 
were full of faith, hope, and courage. The President 
opened the exercises by an introductory speech, in which 
he congratulated the members upon their devotion to 
the cause of education and to the interests of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction, which now celebrates its 
forty-seventh anniversary, and is the oldest educational 
body in the country. Mr. Lyon referred to the ability 
and enthusiasm of the founders of the Institute, when, 
in 1830, many leading teachers, representatives of fifteen 
States, met at Boston to establish this association to 
advance the cause of learning. Among them were 
Francis Wayland (its first president), Gideon F. Thayer, 
Geo. B. Emerson, William Russell, William B. Fowle, 
Henry Barnard, and others of like stamp. Their labors 
were abundant, and their works follow them. 

In the absence of General Eaton, Prof. S. S. Greene, 
LL.D., of Brown University, Providence, was intro- 
duced as the first speaker of the evening. His first 
thought was thanks for a new century of educational la- 
bor, and from the first century, which is now completed, 
valuable lessons may be learned by educators. The ex- 
periences of the past are our best teachers, which serve 
to aid and elevate us. A noble work has been wrought 
in the last fifty years even, of which the country may be 
proud ; and the professor illustrated by a reference to 
the old-time methods of teaching and instruction, which 
had been superseded by the new. Many experiments 
have been made, and teachers should draw from all 
. plans and methods the secrets of others’ success, and 
use them on their true merits—“ extract and adapt.” 
The tendency oftentimes is to forget fundamental 
things. Our fathers had the profoundest reverence for 
the word of God. We must not let go the Bible. The 
schools must have religious principles. We must sit at 
the feet of the Great Teacher and learn His methods. 


Nicodemus said, “ Thou art the teacher sent from God.” 
Study his methods and be inspired by Him. 

Prof. Hiram Orcutt, A.M., of West Lebanon, N. H., 
was then introduced. He said the thought of the hour 
is our centennial growth as a nation, and when we ask 
its cause we find it to be in our educational advantages. 
Thirteen colonies have growa to thirty-eight States and 
twelve territories ; three millions have grown to forty. 
The country could never have survived an hundred 
years had it not been for our public schools. Schools 
saved the nation in the rebellion. The relations of the 
common schools, the high schools, and the colleges 
were strongly set forth. The college is the source of 
the common schools, as the sun is the source of light, 
and the ocean is the source of the rivers. 


T. W. Valentine, of Brooklyn, said that the State of 
New York had done something for education. In 1842 
he went to Albany from New England to teach, and he 
gave an illustration of New York schools. He referred 
in commendatory terms to a bill before the New York 
Legislature to pension teachers at the close of their pro- 
fessional career, or to retire teachers on half-pay. The 
teacher is in public service, on small pay, and should 
be treated as other public officers. 

Prof. Crosby, of Nashua, N. H., was introduced as 
one of the “ boys of the Institute.” He wanted to talk 
on the inundation of text-books, but hadn’t time. 
Where is the teacher who can keep alive as a private 


school-teacher? is asked. The speaker was one. He 


did not believe in pensioning teachers ; better go to the 
poor-house. Are we worthy of our centennial privi- 
leges? If so, we shall be a noble people. The speaker 
remarked that if the Bible was taken out of our public 
schools, our liberties would be lost. Retain the Bible, 
if need be, by force. 

W. A. Mowry, of Providence, R. I., classed himself 
midway between the young and the old men. He spoke 
of the enterprise of the American people as the power 
which has advanced our public school interests. 
Methods not important ; do your work well. Utilize 
methods ; do not appropriate them as awhole. Our 
nation has made greater progress in its first century 
than any other nation has made in the same period. 

Mr. Gastman, of Illinois, said that other speakers had 
spoken historically, but Illinois men could not celebrate 
her centennial. But Illinois has a good history, and in 
giving Edwards and Bateman to education, and Abra- 
ham Lincoln to the presidency, she had done good ser- 
vice. In her institutions of the common schools, her 
normal schools, and her colleges, she has done a noble 
work. Illinois stands firm in her defence of all the 
positions she has taken on public education. 

Prof. W. Atkinson, of the Institute of Technology of 
Boston, said that a universal school system, grown in 
an hundred years, is a wonder, and on that principle we 
must stand or die. It will perpetuate our nation’s life, 
and once abandoned, our nation falls. The augury of 
our success is in our system of popular school educa- 
tion. We have many battles yet to fight, but the way 
to assure success is to make education an obvious ne- 
cessity, which all will recognize. Public schools will 
aid us in our battles. They put down rebellion ; they 
will help us always. Education demands much, and we 


| must be on the alert to keep up with the times. There 


is no quarrel between science and classics, and there is 
no quarrel between science and religion. There can 
be no antagonism between them. The education of the 
future depends upon women. They are now in the ma- 


jority in numbers, and they must enter all of our schoels 


of all grades. Classes of women will take equal 
courses with men. Science and art invites them to en- 
ter their service. Progress is universal—let us wel- 
come it. 

T. W. Valentine read the following, to be sent as a 
telegram to the National Teachers’ Association, now in 
session at Baltimore : 


“The American Institute of Instruction, the oldest 
educational organization in America, sends cordial 
greetings to the National Teachers’ Association, the 
/argest ; may the cordial relations now existing between 
the two bodies, in this centennial year, be continued not 
only through the dawning century, but until time shall 
be no more, or ignorance be banished from the earth.” 


The exercises were varied, and enlivened by vocal 
and instrumental music by Mrs. Martha D. Shepard, of 
Plymouth, and by appropriate readings by L. W. Rus- 
sell, Esq., of THe New-ENGLAND. 


After business announcements by the president, Prof. 


meet at Normal Hall, at 9 a. m., Wednesday. 


SECOND DAY,-—WEDNESDAY, A. M. 


At 9 a. m. the Institute was- opened with devotional 
exercises by Rev. H. Scott, of Plymouth, after which 
Prof. H. O. Ladd, on behalf of the State Teachers’ 
Association and the Normal School, welcomed the 
American Institute to New Hampshire in a very able 
and appropriate address. He spoke of the growing in- 
terest of the people of the State in the improvement of 
the public schools, and he expected a new impulse te 
come from the visit of the Institute. 


C. A. Burleigh, Esq., in behalf of the citizens of 
Plymouth, welcomed the Institute in an earnest and 
cordial manner, as follows : 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, — members of 
the American Institute of Instruction : It is my pleasure 
and the wish of the citizens of Plymouth to welcome 
to our public places and our family hearths all those 
composing your distinguished body, and to extend to 
them the simple hospitality of this country village. 
The advent of a society, embodying so much scholar- 
ship and historic dignity, is an occasion of universal 
interest to us ; and we are not unmindful of the honor 
you have conferred upon this village in making it the 
chosen place of your sittings, contrary to your hitherto 
unbroken custom of meeting at the great centres of in- 
telligence and culture. We believe your sojourn here 
will convince you that mountain air is better than city 
tonics, and the warmth of country hearts a partial com- 
pensation for the lack of city refinement. You will not 
expect, in this mountain retreat, to enjoy the treasures 
of art, the laboratories of science, or the polished enter- 
tainments which more populous towns afford ; but your 
exercises, being of a deliberative kind, may be as profit- 
ably attended amid the quiet of this rural town as in 
the busy whirl of more active industries ; and if your 
recreations are not lightened by the attractions of the 
museum and the music of the opera, still may they be 
cheered by nature’s songsters and the rugged views of 
our grand old hills. Our attractions are the works of 
God more than the arts of man, and can now be seen 
in all their summer fullness ; and though the untutored 
savage may have given the name, Pemigewasset, it’s our 
favorite stream :-it rolls on through this magnificent 
valley in the same bed which the Great Architect hol- 
lowed out ages before the red man paddled his canoe 
upon its waters. 

We could not, if we would, shut out the sublime view 
of the great stone hills in the north, whose loftiest peak 
in grand solitude proclaimed the power of God cen- 
turies before it was named for the Father of his Coun- 
try. These gifts of nature, our mountains, lakes, rivers, 
and woodlands, have long been the pride and glory of 
our village and the entertainment of visiting strangers. 


We call your attention to them that you may combine 
pleasure with the arduous duties of the occasion, and, 


Ladd, and the secretary, the session was adjourned to . 
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in the absence of architectural splendor, discover the 
riches of our northern landscape. 

Permit me again to greet you as the honored guests 
of the town and to ask you to mingle with us in full 
freedom at our tables and firesides, and ere we are fairly 
acquainted let us forget that we are strangers. While 

ou share our hospitality, we also shall receive the great 
benefit of your literary efforts, and enjoy the compan- 
ionship of our most prominent public instructors. We 
earnestly hope that you will find as much pleasure in 
our society as we anticipate in yours, and that you can 
truthfully say, when leaving us, that your lines have 
fallen in pleasant places. 


The President in a few well-chosen words recipro- 
cated their addresses of welcome, and then delivered 
his address. He reviewed somewhat the historical 
events connected with education in New Hampshire, 
and more particularly the names of those who have 
gone out into the great world and made their names il- 
lustrious. The subject of studying the various pecul- 
iarities of mind in pupils, together with their nfental, 
moral, and social characteristics, was enlarged upon, and 
the history of the Institute, as an agent in developing 
and advancing the science of education, and in stimu- 
lating the educators of New England and the country 
to honest and persevering search after better methods 
and more valuable results. With a welcome to all to 
participate in the deliberations of the meetings, the 
President announced that business was in order, and on 
motion he was instructed to report the usual commit- 
tees of the Institute, at his leisure. 


A paper by Hiram Orcutt, principal of the Tilden 
Seminary, was then read, of which the following is an 


abstract : 
Recitation. 

Education is not the storing of knowledge, but the development 
of power, through exercise ; and study and recitation are the chief 
agencies to be employed in this process of training. The relative 
importance of recitation as a disciplinary agency, is seen in its 
practical bearing in every department of life. The child can nei- 
ther learn to walk nor talk, except by walking and talking ; the 
mechanic learns to use his tools only by using them ; the musician 
acquires skill, and the orator power, by years of patient recitation. 
Indeed, every faculty of body, mind, and soul is developed by ex- 
ercise or recitation. School recitation has some incidental advan- 
tages of its own. It induces study, gives distinctness and vivid- 
ness to acquired knowledge, fixes it in the memory, and renders it 
available for future use. Recitation has an important relation to 
instruction. Like study it belongs exclusively to the scholar, as 
instruction is the work of the teacher, and discipline is the primary 
object of study, instruction, and recitation. 

In speaking of methods, allude first to the primary. Childhood’s 
home is Nature’s school, and the teacher may safely go there for 
instruction on this subject. The child’s lessons are the objects by 
which he is surrounded. Next to the living, tangible object, the 
picture attracts his attention. He never deals with abstractions, 
or troubles himself about the unmeaning elements of which the 
object is composed. He cares nothing for the etymology of the 
name, or the sounds that combine to give it expression. He 
knows the object by sight, and speaks the name without hesitation, 
Its uses and utility are soon understood, and all his acquired 
knowledge is rehearsed again and again, to the mother, sister, 
brother, or playmate, or failing to gain their attention, to the per- 
sonified objects around him. 

When the child is introduced to books, his recitations should be 
conducted with the nursery and play-house fully in view. The 
thing before the sign ; words before the alphabet ;—facts first, anal- 
ysis afterward. The word-system must therefore be adopted. 
Spelling is more accurately and rapidly learned when taken up as 
a matter of curiosity and interest by the child, than in the old way. 
Panctuation and use of capitals, with this method, become a part 
of each recitation, and rapid progress is made in the art of read- 
ing and reciting, thinking and composing. 

School recitation is indispensable to the end in view. Hence 
each pupil in every class must recite at every recitation, if he is to 
receive the full benefit of the class-drill. The Socratic method 
has its uses, but it is not #4e method to be recommended. Ques- 
tioning should never take the place of recitation. It may be em- 
ployed in connection, to direct the scholar to thoughts on topics 
which have been omitted, and in examinations and reviews, but 
“only incidentally. Questions should never be /cading—should al- 
ways be put to the class before the scholar is called to answer. 

Special regard should be had to the method, form, and mode of the 
answer, to secure accuracy and elegance of expression. Written 
recitations have the advantage over verbal, as they bring the 
scholar, at once, under criticism in several departments of previous 
instruction. 
: Lecturing has its uses, but it should never be substituted for rec- 
itation. When practiced by the teacher he should require the 


class to hear, and afterwards recite, that they may learn to /isten, 
But independent topical recitation is the only true method, as it 
throws the pupil upon his own resources, compels him to study, 
and enables him to aeqnire the power of accurate expression. 
Thinking and reciting are the only means of gaining mental power, 
and hence to deprive the scholar of daily recitation is to rob him 
of his inalienable rights. The memory should be the storehouse 
of thoughts, and not of words or symbols ; and as one object of 
recitation is to acquire an accurate and free use of language, the 
teacher should insist upon accuracy and felicity of expression in 
every oral sentence. The scholar should recite standing, that he 
may learn to think and speak while on his feet, and gain confidence 
and self-control. 

In class recitation each scholar should be dealt with according 
to his capacity, attainments, and disposition. Each mind must be 
tasked to be educated. The easy scholar must be worked as hard 
as the dull, if both are to be equally benefitted. If the scholar 
lacks interest and application, he should be stimulated and pushed ; 
if he lacks confidence, he should be encouraged ; if ‘he stumbles 
and falls, he should be aided to rise again ; if idle and self-suffi- 
cient, he should be put under severe pressure in the recitation-room. 

To cultivate the habit of self-reliance and independent thought, 
the scholar should never be assisted to remove a difficulty which 
he has the power to overcome. The recitation, to be made profit. 
able, must be made attractive and interesting. 70 wake up mind is 
of the first importance, and that teacher who has this special power 
was “dorm and not made.” is success is assured. 


In the discussion of this paper, Professor Greene, of 
Brown University, commended especially the part 
which advocated the method of teaching children by 
actually doing. Children are not prepared for analytic 
and synthetic processes. Yet they may learn 4 do 
what they are not for the present prepared explicitly # 
know. Let them do their appropriate work, and they 
will soon know and understand what at first they can 
only do. 

This principle applies with special emphasis to our 
methods of teaching children to read and write their 
mother-tongue. He submitted whether there is not a 
radical defect in teaching children the letters or any 
kind of conscious spelling, before teaching to write and 
read the language. Nature never permits the child to 
recognize elements or processes of continuation while 
learning to speak words — notwithstanding the theo- 
rist insists that no word (cat, for example) can be ut- 
tered with producing and combining all elements which 
the word contains. The truth is, he does produce and 
combine, but unconsciously — that the complete word 
may instantly stand for thought. 

Now, in teaching the written language, we have noth- 
ing to do but to imitate nature. Let the child simply 
make the written words as the symbol of thoughts — 
saying nothing, thinking nothing, caring nothing for 
letters, or processes of combining them. He merely 
imitates his teacher, as once he did his mother, and the 
result is he forms the word caf as the sign of his 
thought. And what he thus forms he ever after knows 
as the sign of thought — not that of mere sound. 

It is not the word-method, technically so-called ; for 
that teaches the child only to recognize the word as the 
sign of thought. This teaches him both to make and 
to recognize. ‘That fails to teach spelling ; this teaches 
the spelling in the making —the very best spelling he 
will ever learn ; just that spelling which the best writers 
use — that which Ae will use all his life-time. Yet it 
is an unconscious spelling. It rests upon the funda- 
mental truth announced by the Great Teacher, and 
everywhere pervading nature,— “ do in order fo know ; 
not wait 40 know in order to do.” 

The discussion was further continued, in a spirited 
tone and with interest to the large audience of mem- 
bers and others, by F. W. Parker, Esq., superintendent 
of schools, Quincy, Mass. ; David Crosby, Esq., Nashua, 
N. H.; and Hon. J. W. Simonds, State superintendent 
of instruction of New Hampshire. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 
President Lyon announced the following committees : 


On Nominations—A. P. Stone, Mass. ; Hiram Orcutt, 
N.H. ; T. B. Stockwell, R. I. ; Charles Northend, Ct. ; 
C. B. Hulbert, Vt. 

On Resolutions—T. W. Bicknell, Mass. ; J. W. Si- 
monds, N. H. ; E. Conant, Vt. ; C. C. Rounds, Mass ; 
L. W. Russell, R. I. 


On Necrology — E. Smith, Mass.; David Crosby, 
N. H.; A. J. Manchester, R. I. 

On Teachers and Teachers’ Places—H. O. Ladd, N. H.; 
R. S. Andrews, R. I. ; G. T. Littlefield, Mass. 

On N. E. Fournal of Education —W. A. Mowry, 
R.I.; T. W. Valentine, N. Y.; Solon H. Whitney, 
Massachusetts. 

A recess of ten minutes was taken, after which a 
paper was read by Professor Burbank, on “Object 
Teaching,” followed by an object-lesson illustrated. 
We give the following abstract : 


Object-Teaching : Its True Method and Scepe. 

In this paper object-lessons were treated of in two divisions : 
the first including methods in which objects are used merely as 
symbols, for the purpose of explaining or enforcing truths of an ab- 
stract nature; the second, embracing methods of direct study of 
the objects themselves. 

It was further shown that objects may be studied directly ; either 
with reference to certain special properties only, as in mathematics 
and physics ; or for the purpose of acquiring an accurate knowl- 
edge of all their various properties, as in mineralogy, zodlogy, and 
botany. Hence it was argued that a complete and systematic ap- 
plication of the object-method is practicable in the natural sci- 
ences only. 

It was further urged that some definite order or method should 
be adoptec to the extent of the student’s capacity and means of 
observation. Additional facts or illustrations may be directly given 
by the teacher, but great care should be used not to give, in this 
way, what the student may discover for himself in his future studies. 

The method used in conducting object-lessons in mineralogy and 
geology, in the Teachers’ School of Science of the Boston Society 
of Natural History, was then explained and illustrated by means 
of specimens and a set of the simple apparatus, used. 


The discussion was participated in by Prof. Greene, 
and others, who endorsed the views of the speaker, 
with the exception of a less limited restriction of object- 
teaching as applied to physical science. Prof. Greene 
thought that the object-method might be as properly 
used in teaching other departments of study. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The first paper of the afternoon was read by J. M. 
Hall, Esq., a brief sketch only of which we give : 


Geography. ‘ 
This paper treated of the subject in our common schools ; it 


‘should be presented to the average pupil. Geography being prac- 


tically illimitable, only those portions should be made prominent 
which, thoroughly mastered, will be of importance for the well- 
informed citizen to know,—and will give the pupil a fair knowl- 
edge of the great planet on which he lives, at the same time leav- 
ing him so well-grounded in the science that, should it be his de- 
sire to pursue a more extended course, he will not be compelled to 
‘unlearn’ anything. 

Geography has it own terminology, and this should be clearly 
apprehended by the pupil, otherwise there is no real progress. 
The analytic and synthetic methods should be combined. Much 
valuable time is wasted in attempting to crowd too many geograph- 
ical facts into the young mind, and also in unimportant details. 
Text-books being designed for the whole country, are not to be 
blindly followed, but much in regard to foreign localities should 
be omitted, and in regard to the pupil’s own section of country 
added. 

The following topics, applying to political divisions, were pre- 
sented, and a recitation upon the State of Connecticut given, to 
illustrate the manner of using them: 1. What and where is it? 
z. What surrounds it? 3. Mountains; 4. Rivers; 5. Other 
bodies of water; 6. Islands and capes; 7. Capital, and other im- 
portant places; 8. For what is it noted? Every recitation upon 
political divisions should be accompanied by a rapid mapping of 
the country, ten minutes being sufficient time to produce a map of 
New England which will show the pupil’s knowledge of the topo- 
graphy of that section far better than the most prolix verbal reci- 
tation can possibly do. Construction lines, with some half-dozen 
exceptions, hinder more than they assist; are very good when 
properly used, but have been carried to excess. 

Tracing imaginary journeys is a useful exercise. To lade a ves- 
sel at one port, and guide it over the proper courses to various 
other ports, exchanging suitable commodities, and bring the ves- 
sel back to the starting-point with a salable cargo, requires 4 
knowledge of many useful facts. Ought we not to give more at- 
tention to great trunk lines of railways than to unimportant 
rivers? The frequent use of the globe was insisted upon. Great 
care should be taken to keep the globe in its proper position when 
before the class. “Bird’s-eye views” of countries were strongly 
recommended, as bringing forcibly to the mind the surface, pro- 
ductions, and also the manners, dress, and customs of the people. 
By this exercise the power of imagination can be cultivated, and 
exercised to a far greater degree than is generally suppossed. 


Mr. Hall’s paper was discussed by Messrs. Simonds 
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and Russell, who endorsed its practical suggestions, 
and urged their adoption by teachers. 

Education at the South 
Was discussed for half an hour by the editor of Tuk New-Enc- 
LAND. He showed,— 

1. That the old private and parochial system of the South was 
restrictive and proscriptive in its nature and influence, and that the 
Berkeleyan policy prevailed almost universally prior to the war, 
— the free school doctrines of Washington and Jef- 
erson. 

2. That the legitimate results of that system were the rebellion, 
and that the free-school idea was producing a great social revolu- 
tion, more important than the emancipation of the negro. 

3. That the free-school sentiment had had a most remarkable 
history and growth since the Rebellivn. 

4. That the dual system of separate white and colored schools 
was the only practicable one for the present in the South, 

5. That the discouragements are,— 

(1) The great poverty and heavy indebtedness of the South, 

(2) The old elements of opposition to free schools as objects to 
be supported by universal taxation. 

(3) The illiteracy of the people, 

(4) The great want of good teachers, proper school-houses, and 
a healthy public sentiment in favor of general education. 

That the encouragements are,— 

(1) The rapid growth of a free-schvol sentiment. 

(2) The support of the press and leading citizens. 

(3) The favorable legislation in most of the Southern States. 

(4) The excellent character of the schools which have been es- 
tablished since the war, both by public and private agencies, and 

(5) The grand benefits resulting from the wise use of the pro- 
ceeds of the Peabody fund. 

The speaker urged the merits of a bill now before the National 
Congress for the distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands among the States, at the outset, on the basis of the 
ratio of illiteracy, and claimed that such aid was absolutely needed 
by the people of the South to enable them to establish and support 
a permanent system of free schools. 


Elbridge Smith, Esq., followed, arguing in favor of 
mixed schools at the South, and quoting the opinions of 
several southern teachers in favor of the coéducation 
of the two races. 

The last paper of the afternoon was read by Prof. J. 
C. Greenough, A.M., principal of the State Normal 
School, R. L., on* 

English Literature. 

The paper began with a definition of “ Literature,” and a state- 
ment of what writings it includes and what it excludes. The im- 
portance of the study of English literature was next considered : 
1. As a means of cultivating one’s power of expression. 2. As 
an important source of history. 3. The relative importance of 
the study of natural science and literature. 4. The importance of 
the study of literature as a means of developing the perceptive, 
the representative, and the reflective powers of the human mind. 
5. The value of the study of literature as a means of moral cul- 
ture. 6. The value of literature as a means of a true home-life.” 

Under the relative importance of the study of literature and nat- 
ural science, the testimony of Agassiz in favor of the study of im- 
aginative literature as an aid to scientific discovery, was quoted 
from one of his unpublished conversations. Dana and Hugh 
Miller were also shown to furnish evidence of the pre-eminent im- 
portance of literature. 

The teaching of English literature was the next division of the 
paper: 1. What shall we attempt in the primary and intermediate 
school? 2. What in the grammar grade? 3. How shall we in- 
troduce the pupil to the treasured thought of the past? Under 
these heads the matter to be included in reading-books was dis- 
cussed, and the use to be made of a suitable book in developing a 
taste for excellent literature. A method of teaching in the schools 
of lower grade, at once practicable and adapted to interest young 
pupils, was clearly determined. The teaching of literature as a 
specific branch of study in schoels of higher grade, constituted the 
third division of the paper. In a complete course of literature we 
should follow the order of time, being careful to select those au- 
thors that are severally thé representatives of the periods to 
which they belong. The method of rhetorical study and criticism 
which has been so successfully used in the Rhode Island Normal 
School, was presented in a clear and practical way. The paper 
throughout was free from fanciful theories. It was rather the result 
of many years experience in teaching literature, and was largely 
an argumentative presentation of the subject. 

It would give us pleasure to present extended quotations from 
this valuable paper, but as we expect to publish the paper entire 
in THE JouRNAL, we deem it unnecessary. We are glad to 
know that our normal schools, while giving new impetus to the 
Study of the elements of natural science, are not ignoring, but are 
giving fresh impulse to the study of literature. 


The Institute then adjourned until the 
" EVENING SESSION, AT 8 P. M., 
when an able lecture was delivered by Rev. Asa D. 
Smith, D.D., president of Dartmouth College, N. H., on 


The Moral Element in Education. ; 

The term moral was used in a broad sense, and as pertinent to 
all the ways in which human nature is trained, yet with chief refer- 
ence to the organic instrumentalities and the more formal meth- 
ods. The subject ws spoken of as a timely one, in view of the 
tendency in certain quarters to a merely intellectual culture. The 
positions taken were as follows : 

1. The moral element is the principal one in education. With- 
out it, the process is a partial one; and what is more, the chief 
powers and susceptibilities of our being are overtasked. We are 
made for the moral and spiritual — we find in them our proper 
end. God, the Great Educator, gives them the supremacy. Re- 
verse the order, and the result, sooner o- later, will be a moral 
chaos. All the ongoing of life requires that we copy God’s 
method. Mere intellectual culture avails little to the truest ele- 
vation of a people. 

2. The moral element is Ae/p/u/, if not indispensable to every 
other. The machinery of the soul, like all material machinery, 
works best when it works harmoniously, every part fulfilling the 
end for which it was designed. The moral, besides, in the widest 
view, is the great underlying force that quickens every other. 
This was variously illustrated by reference to history and observé- 
tion, especially as related to school life. 

3. The moral element must have its root in religion. This was 
said in no sectarian view, but with a catholic reference to the 
Bible and our common christianity. The testimony of Washing- 
ton and others was referred to; and the point was argued at length 
on philosophical grounds. Even the imperfect morality of the 
old pagau world was based on religion of some sort. 

4. The religious training cannot well be carried on separately 
Srom the intellectual, This was affirmed in view of all that is said 
about denominational jealousy. Under this head the following 
points were made: (1) Only the great fundamentals of christianity 
need be inculcated, (2) As morality and its tap-root, religion, can 
properly be divorced from no part of the life which education pre. 
pares us for, why should they — nay, how cam they — be divorced 
from this preparation. Our many-sided nature abhors, in this re- 
spect especially, a vacuum. If you have not religion and morality, 
you will have the opposite. (3) If morality, and its chief support, 
be not cared for in connection with the intellectual training, it 
will, to a great and appalling extent, be cared for nowhere. This 
was urged with reference even to New England, and still more 
emphatically in relation to other parts of the country. 

From this general statement of his theory, the speaker passed 
to the question, by what means and methods it can best be car- 
ried into practice. 

1. “ Among the instrumentalities,” he said, “ I would name first 
the Bible. Uf I were pleading only for intellectual or esthetic cul- 
ture, I could plead for nothing better. I might repeat the oft- 
quoted saying of Sir William Jones, expressing the best judgment 
of all christendom. ‘The collection of tracts,’ he says, ‘ which 
we call, from their excellence, the Scriptures, contain, independ- 
ently of a divine origin, more true sublimity, more exquisite 
beauty, * * more important history, and finer strains, both of 
poetry and eloquence, than could be collected from all other books 
that were ever composed in any age or any idiom.’ I marvel that 
this consideration avails so little with those professed lovers of 
good literature who would exclude the Bible from our common 
school. But it is not on this ground alone, or chiefly, that I would 
retain it. The writer just quoted speaks in equally strong terms 
of its ‘morality.’ And well he may ; as many even of those who 
doubt its inspiration readily admit. For it is God’s book, — the 
transcript, as a rule of life, of his own excellence; the utterance 
of Him who knoweth perfectly our frame, our relations, our needs, 
our destiny. It is the voice of Infinite Wisdom, commending 
holiness to us, with a matchless rhetoric; enforcing it not by the 
bare precept alone, but by a most condescending logic, by broad 
historic illustration, and by the peculiar power — heart speaking 
to heart — of individual exampie. There is a vitality in it — as 
of Milton’s angels, ‘in every part’ ; a motive force, a magnetism 
of sympathy, an encouraging, uplifting influence — that of the 
Cross especially — such as pertains to no other book. I would, 
for that reason, lay it close to the heart of the child as he begins 
to con his little lesson ; and as years steal on, it should be read 
by him or to him, in the high school, the academy, the college. 
The very fact of its admission and its prominence there, is itself 
a power. While the memory is both receptive and retentive, I 
would have it stored with the precious words of God, the jewels that 
even death cannot dim. With no sectarian narrowness, but in a 
generous, catholic spirit, I would magnify its great fundamental 
teachings. I would put into the hands of the pupil, while char- 
acter is in the forming process, its divine prescriptions, its models, 
and its measuring-lines. Nay, though little or nothing be said by 
the teacher — and, in the common school, I would make the con- 
cession, if necessary, that the teacher say little or nothing — if 
the eye of the pupil does but rest upon it, and his hands handle 
it, and his lips utter it — so vitalizing is it, that virtue shall go out 
of it, making him, for all his life-time, a better individual man, 
and a better member of the community.” 

“ When I remember, on this Centennial year, what the Bible 
has done for us as a nation—the dear old Book that came over in 
the Mayflower ; that lighted up the gloomy wilderness ; that caused 
the Psalm of the Pilgrims to ring through its aisles ; that shed the 


radiance of faith and hope upon ‘the hill of graves’; that quick- 
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ened into vigorous life our tree of liberty; that became the corner- 
stone of our whole political fabric; that has spanned the conti- 
nent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, with that bow of promise, 
whose glorious progressive fulfillment we are now rejoicing in: I 
cannot but marvel at those—partakers of our goodly heritage, and 
some of them bearing the Christian name—who with rude, and I 
had almost said sacrilegious hand, would eject it from our common 
schools. I have read and considered their arguments ; but though 
I respect the men, I do not respect their logic, That logic goes 
too far ; and, as we say familiarly, ‘runs itself into the ground.’ 
Carried to its Ultima Thule, it would banish from our schools 
every text-book that implies, bya single phrase, the existence of 
God, or angel, or spirit. Only the veriest Sadducees could satisfy 
their scruples. They speak of the rights of conscience. But have 
not we consciences as well as they, or those for whom they utter 
their plea? They ignore the fact, moreover, now becoming very 
palpable, that the interdiction of Bible reading in the public 
schools would by no means satisfy our Catholic friends. It would 
make those schools, rather, more objectionable to them. It is 
against, ‘ godless schools’ that they make their most plausible and 
vigorous protest. While I cannot assent to their claims, my esti- 
mate of the Bible in public instruction is such, that I would, if 
necessary, make a liberal compromise. There are some mistrans- 
lations, I judge, in the Douay version; but the Word of God, 
quick and powerful, ‘is not bound,’ even by a mistranslation here 
and there. And I freely declare, that rather than have it cast out 
of the common schools—if the issue should come to that—I would 
consent that the pupils should all read from the Douay Bible. 
Better that a thin mist obscure the light of the sun, than that it 
pass utterly from the heavens.” 

2. As another important means of moral training, the character 
and influence of the teacher was next viewed. This was variously 
dealt with, and caution in the selection of instructors earnestly 
urged. 

3. The fashion of the school curriculum was considered, with ref- 
erence to its moral influence; and a fear was expressed that an 
accessive catering to the fancies and caprices of the inexperienced 
pupil, in the form of multiplied options, might have not only an in- 
felicitous intellectual influence, but be harmful in a moral view. 
It may foster indolence and se)f-indulgence, and a shrinking timid- 
ity, and may give too little scope to the manly virtues of patience, 
and perseverance, and the energy that dares all difficulties. Eclec- 
ticism is good, to a certain extent, but it may be carried too far ; 
and it should be wisely and carefully watched and guarded. 

4. Another help to the moral element in education may be 
found, where, also, it is frequently not found, in the /elowshap it 
furnishes. The intimacies of school, and especially of college life, 
were considered at length, with reference to the quiet and subtle 
contagion of vice, to be guarded against by a strict quarantine and 
an unsparing excision of corrupt and corrupting members. The 
ring-principle was also dealt with, as it is developed, especially in 
the academic or college class, and its evil bearing on subsequent 
life was exposed. 

5. It is essential to the fostering of the moral element that, in 
all respects, a wise and effective discipline be maintained. This 
was considered in reference to the magnifying of /aw, and the use 
—in opposition to all rose-water theories—of penalty, indispens- 
able and beneficent penalty. 


The day and evening were intensely hot, even in this 
mountain town; but the large audience witnessed to 
their zeal in the discussion of these solid problems of 
education. 

At the close of the lecture, Professor H. O. Ladd, of 
the Normal School, illustrated his ability as a public 
reader in the recitation of several pieces, both grave 
and gay, and the village choir enlivened the exercises 
with agreeable selections of music. 

At 10 o’clock p.m. the Institute adjourned its work 
till the morrow. 
THURSDAY MORNING, 9 A. M. 


President Lyon is a business man, as well as a schol- 
arly man, and he believes that institutes and schools, as 
well as trains and steamboats, should be run on time. 
At 9 a.m. the Institute was opened ; but the labors of 
the previous day and the excessive heat of the morning, 
with the attractions of morning walks among the hills, 
produced sad cases of tardiness. Rev. J. Robbins, of 
Plymouth, read a portion of the Scriptures and prayed. 


President. Buckham’s address, which followed, was a 
brilliant and scholarly discussion of 


Studies in Language as Moral Discipline. 

The object of President Buckham’s paper was to set forth the 
possibilities of moral instruction offered in classical studies. 

The moral influence of any study is an important consideration 
in determining its place and value. Classical studies, besides their 
service in intellectual discipline, may be made to contribute much 
to the formation of character. All study rightly pursued is a moral 
discipline, cultivating the virtues of diligence, patience, and self- 
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denial ; but classical studies touch more closely than others the 
moral side of our natures, and introduce young minds more nat- 
urally to moral ideas and themes, Language itself has moral ele- 
ments, and a moral character. Each language in its very struc- 
ture embodies moral ideas, and through them exerts moral influ- 
ences. In studying the classic languages and literatures, the pupil 
subjects himself to the teaching of the races that gave the world 
its civilization, its laws, and its literature, the races through whom 
most of the great moral ideas were given to the world. The 
young mind then passes through a kind of world-training. Such 
books as Augustine’s Confessions, such experience as every wise 
teacher has, show that this preliminary moral training, in some 
form or other, must precede the full reception of Christian truth. 
Ancient literature, especially the Greek, is religious, “ very re- 
ligious,” as St. Paul said of the Athenians, and offers constant op- 
portunities for religious impressions. Compare Sophocles and 
Shakespeare. The religious allusions in the latter are very few, 
though very impressive when they occur. Sophocles abounds in 
them, passes to them without consciousness of transition. No 
bright youth studying under an-active-minded teacher, watchful of 
his opportunities, can have read the ordinary text-books without 
having entertained in his mind almost all the great religious ques- 
tions of the ages.. John Foster’s notion that classical studies were 
paganizing isa chimera. The mythology has no more influence 
on the young mind than the fairy myths of infancy. The speaker 
then dwelt on a few of the great moral ideas prominent in classical 
literature : First, self-control ; secondly, public virtue ; thirdly, the 
supremacy of law and the duty of obedience : the first two distinct- 
ively Grecian ideas, the last Roman, The address closed with a 
strong plea for high moral character and purpose in the teacher as 

the condition of success in teaching. If the classics are “ the hu- 

manities,” we must have a large and robust manhood to teach 

them. There are hopeful signs of reaction against the tearing and 

triturating process of classical instruction, now in vogue. In the 

hands of men of moral appreciation and enthusiasm these studies 
can be made effective in developing moral character, and so long 
as they accomplish this, they will continue to hold a high place in 
our educational system. 

Professor Ladd followed, with a paper on 

Elements of Natural Science in our Public Schools. 

Our common school is like an over-taxed servant. It does not 
fulfill expectations. No part of our educational system deserves 
greater attention to secure its reform and efficiency. A most im- 
portant question to its friends is, What place should the elements of 
natural science have in our publiceducation? Institutions proper- 
ly maintained by the State include neither the university nor the 

i Our definition reaches from the district school to 
the high school of the graded system. The State educates the 
average pupil, both in talent and in social position. We must 
teach what will make the best citizens out of the masses of youth 
under our care. The question divides itself into two: Can the 
natural sciences be taught profitably to the average scholar under 
fourteen years? and, How should they be taught to the advanced 

? 

We admit the plea of the radical teacher that, whatever és in the 
practice of the past in relation to science, is likely to be wrong, 
Yet we would be wary of the zealot of science. Our first inquiry 
leads us to distinguish between the natural and artificial studies to 
which the child is introduced. His first mental activity is directed 
to acquiring, rather than to using knowledge. He voluntarily be- 
gins the study of nature. His five senses lead him like loving 
sprites of the forest and field. His school-walls are heaven’s 
canopy ; its precincts are the material world. At this school study 
is play, and play is study. But the State interrupts this self- 
directed and divinely-planned course of study. The artificial 
studies must disturb his delightful dreams. He is taught language 
in its unnatural types and forms, as the Chinese boy “ backs his 
book” in rote recitation of incomprehensible symbols. He is 
made to solve problems in arithmetic, of which he will have no 
practical ase for twenty years. He becomes a master of coast 
lines and productions of countries, of which he will never hear out 
of school. At twelve he is an artificial orator, and has become an 
author on the most varied subjects. He is finally presented as a 
candidate for citizenship, with an unnatural hatred of abstract 
studies, and his most valuable powers of observation hopelessly 
dwarfed. 

We claim that the so-called “ practical” studies of reading, 
arithmetic, grammar, and geography, should yield to the natural 
sciences an important place in elementary instruction. The teach- 
er should aim first to develope the child’s power of accurately ac- 
quiring a knowledge of material things. The elements of the 
sciences furnish the truly natural method and material for the study 
of numbers and words in their application and meaning. Knowl- 
edge is not power to the child if it is abstract. The State needs in- 
telligent citizens. The definiteness of the sciences will clarify the 
child’s understanding, so often confused by the early study of his- 
tory and the uncertain causes of human character and actions. 
The positive element will be developed in the child’s habits of 
thought and action. Independence and confidence in his own 
judgment are the safe-guards of his rights as a freeman under our 

institutions, The sciences will foster more inventive and patriotic 
citizens, and promote the higher culture of our people, by making 
learning a pleasure, since his senses will be allowed larger oppor- 


tunity. Hence much time given to rote drills in arithmetic, gram- 
matical analysis, senseless spelling, and pretentious written exami- 
nations, should be allowed natural science. 

Much depends on the methods employed in teaching sciences in 
the lower schools. Text-books prepared for children are still too 
technical, and must not be followed closely. The facts of science 
should be idealized. As the ancients taught their children the 
forces, sounds, and shapes, in brook, field, and forest, by their 
personifications in naiads and dryads, so by stories of the insects, 
birds, plants, animals, and stones, told with scientific truthfulness, 
we should attract children to these living forms and beautiful 
shapes. Rote teaching, in these elements of science, is utterly de- 
fenceless. Every class of facts and principles should have illustra- 
trations by specimen pictures and simple apparatus. The living 
way of Sauveur in language should be applied to these elements 
till every sense and power of the child has grasped them. The 
child should then be introduced to the whole range of sciences in 
their natural order, instead of being kept in the region of abstract 
truth. 

In the hjgh school the elementary facts and principles now ac- 


curately acquired should have systematic and practical study. The 
pupil should be taught the philosophy of the science, and made to 


handle its materials with the constructive facility of the teacher. 
He should be allowed to choose one or two of these studies, with 


mathematics and the languages, as will suit his taste and future 
course. They are more essential to good citizenship than Latin 
or Greek. The best scholarship and experience of the teachers 
should be devoted to these studies. Half a dozen often pursue the 
languages at great expense to the community. The cursory and 
impractical study of the sciences must produce inferior effects, in 
contrast with the critical drill in languages and higher mathematics. 


One sees at the Centennial that the treasures of the earth have 


been the stimulus to the inventive powers and triumphs of the 
mind. Our public education must furnish minds from the masses 
to utilize to a still more wonderful extent these treasures for our 
due national growth. A glance at the magnificent industries of 
Great Britain convinces one of the influence of scientific works in- 
telligently read by the people. America needs thousands of 
zealous educators of science in the common school, in the spirit of 
England’s most eminent scientists, who instruct youth in their 
simplest elements. The State would thus establish a reverent be- 
lief in God and moral truth by early associating the facts and 
principles of science with the goodness of that Providence which 
surrounds the child. Then speculations on the evolutions of worlds 
and species would not shake the man’s faith in God and his law. 


The hall was again well filled before the close of the 


reading of this paper, but what of value so many lost 
we hope soon to publish in full in THe New-ENGLAND. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 
The Committee on Nominations then made their re- 


port, aad the members of the Institute proceeded to 
ballot for officers for the ensuing year, with the follow- 
ing result of the election : 


President—T. W. Bicknell, Boston. 
Vice-Presidents —S. S. Greene, Providence, R. L.; 


George B. Emerson, Boston, Mass. ; Hiram Orcutt, West 
Lebanon, N. H.; Charles Northend, New Britain, Ct. ; 
Sarah E. Doyle, Providence, R. I. ; Calvin B. Hulbert, 
Middlebury, Vt. ; C. C. Rounds, Farmington, Me. ; A. 
P. Stone, Springfield, Mass.; Susan M. Hollowell, 
Wellesley, Mass. ; John Eaton, Jr., Washington, D. C. ; 
T. B. Stockwell, Providence, R. I.; Rebecca Jones, 
Worcester, Mass. ; B. G. Northrop, New Haven, Ct. ; 
T. W. Valentine, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ellen Haskell, Nor- 
ton, Mass. ; Daniel Leach, Providence, R. I. ; David 
N. Camp, New Britain, Ct.; Fannie A. Turner, Mel- 
rose, Mass. ; John D. Philbrick, Boston, Mass. ; Henry 
E. Sawyer, Middletown, Ct.; Fannie E. Kyle, Essex 
Junction, Vt.; D. B. Hagar, Salem, Mass. ; Joseph 
White, Williamstown, Mass. ; Emma Taylor, East Derry, 
N. H.; Charles Hammond, Monson, Mass. ; John W. 
Dickinson, Westfield, Mass. ; Mary E. Rowe, Laconia, 
N. H.; Albert Harkness, Providence, R. I. ; David 
Crosby, Nashua, N. H. ; I. N. Carleton, New Britain, 
Ct. ; George T. Littlefield, Boston, Mass. ; Elbridge 
Smith, Boston, Mass. ; F. F. Barrows, Hartford, Ct. ; 
A. G. Boyden, 
Worcester, Mass. ; 
H. O. Ladd, Plymouth, N. H.; W. 
Mass. ; M.C. Stebbins, Springfield, Mass. ; J. W. Si- 
monds, Franklin, N. H. ; George J. Cummings, Meri- 
H.; L. W. Russell, 

. Ho 


my ey Mass. ; C. O. Thompson, 
. A. Hubbard, Springfield, Mass. ; 
. Eaton, Boston, 


; rovidence, R. I.; D. 
Providence, R. I.; Edward Conant, Ran- 
t. 


elary—J. Milton Hall, Providence, R. I. 

Asst. Secretary—Geo. A. Littlefield, Malden, Mass. 
Treasurer—George A. Walton, Westfield, Mass. 
Councillors—Merrick Lyon, Providence, R. 1. ; M.G. 
Daniell, Boston, Mass.; W. A. Mowry, Providence, 
R. I.; J. G. Dearborn, Manchester, N. H.; A. J. 
Phipps, Medford, Mass.; C. P, Rugg, New Bedford, 


Mass. ; A. J. Manchester, Providence, R. I. ; Horace 
M. Willard, Newton, Mass. ; A. P. Marble, Wofcester, 
Mass. ; B. F. Tweed, Boston, Mass. ; J. C. Greenough, 
Providence, R. I. ; Augustus D. Small, Salem, Mass. ; 
James S. Barrell, Cambridge, Mass. 

After the election of officers, the Institute adjourned, 
to meet on board the steamer “ Lady of the Lake,” on 
Lake Winnepesaukee, for an excursion from Weirs, 
across the Lake to Wolfboro and return. 


THE EXCURSION. 

At I p. m. a special train, furnished by the courtesy 
of J. A. Dodge, Esq., superintendent, and the directors 
of the Boston, Concord and Montreal Railroad, took a 
company of over four hundred persons, members of the 
Institute and their friends, to Weirs, and on their ar- 
rival the commodious lake steamer took on board the 
same company—happier, braver, wiser, hotter, and jol- 
lier than she had ever before borne over the “ Beautiful 
Lake of the Highlands.” The islands, covered with 
their growth of the children of “forests primeval,” 
their shadows bathed in the emerald waters along the 
shores, the surface of the lake flecked with ripples, the 
dancing sunbeams (?), the ever-changing panorama of 
moving islands, mountains and waters, the everlasting 
hills, within whose embrace the lake is held as a jewel 
in a coronet,—Belknap, the Sandwich Range, Ossipee, 
White Face, Red Hill, Prospect Hill, Kearsarge, Cop- 
ple Crown—and, king over all forever, the distant peak 
of Mt. Washington, the clouds capping one and another 
peak—the picturesque village of Wolfboro.:— all these, 
and numberless other objects of interest, occupy the at- 
tention of the delighted company. Conversation, grave 
and gay, witty and severe, songs and varied merriment, 
so fill the attention of the teachers, that we fear their 
pupils would never have guessed that these were the 
staid and dignified men, matrons, and maids who only 
a short week ago were sustaining, with excellent manly 
and womanly grace, the honors of the school-rooms. 
It was too good to last, to see dignity unbend and 
starch melt, as did everything else, for all were in a 
“melting mood” on the outward passage: and we could 
only think of the Vermont storekeeper and his victim 
with a pound of Green Mountain butter stowed away in 
his hat, and hedged in beliind the heated stove. 

The compensations of human trials and infirmities 
are found in the graces of patience, cheerfulness, and 
repose, and in the midst of upspringing wishes and de- 
sires to be anywhere, in any quarter of the globe save 
on board the “ Lady of the Lake,” in that broiling heat, 
there was everywhere the expression of peace and 
satisfaction, which said how glad we are that we have 
come. 
But all good things have a beginning and an end, 
and happy are they if, as we in our sail, are happiest in 
their conclusion. Oh, the sweetness, the coolness of 
that westerly breeze, as we turned our faces towards 
Weirs and our backs on Wolfboro! The Pavilion had 
its attractions, but we saw better things reflected on the 
western sky over old Plymouth, and our journey is re- 
traced with glad hearts that we have seen how lavish 
Nature has been in her displays of beauty, grandeur, 
and glory, in and about the waters, which are but a re- 
flex of the smile of the Great Spirit. 


THE EVENING SESSION 


at 8.00 p. m. closed the work of the Institute. It is 
Professor Thompson who has the post of honor of the 
evening, and in his able and carefully-wrought paper 
he discusses most clearly and satisfactorily,— 


The Plan of the Polytechnic School. 

By whatever name the Polytechnic School is known, as Tech- 
nical School, School of Technology, Institute of Industrial Sci- 
ence, or Scientific School, its aim is to impart the knowledge es- 
sential to fit a man for those constructive and productive arts 
known as Engineering. It is a professional school for the engi- 
neer — civil, mechanical, mining, or chemical. This is drawn 
from philosophy, history, and current opinion. Schools for teach- 
ing the applications of fine art to the arts are frequently joined 


with polytechnic schools, but are quite distinct from them in object 
and in method. 
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The Polytechnic is an independent school. It does not thrive 
under the wing of the college. Schools of pure science have a 
place in a university; schools of applied science must be inde- 
pendent, There are three elements in a School of Technology: 
handicraft, technical training, and culture. The two first must be 
blended, the last be a preparation as broad as possible — at least 
as much as is included in a fit for college. Hence the polytechnic 
school follows the secondary, and moves parallel with the college. 
The relation of this school to the State is shown by the universal 
recognition of its service in all civilized nations, and by the evi- 
dent fact that those States alone achieve permanent success which 
apply the methods of science to the management of their in- 


dustries. 
THE RESOLUTIONS. 


This over, the Committee on Resolutions, through 
Chairman Richards, reports the following, which were 
seconded em masse: 


Resolved, That the hearty thanks of the members of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction are extended to Hiram Orcutt, A.M., 
L. S. Burbank, A. M., J. M. Hall, Esq., Thomas W. Bicknell, 
President Asa D, Smith, J.C. Greenough, A. M., H. O, Ladd, 
A.M., A.M., President H. B. Buckham, and Prof. C, O, Thomp- 
son, for valuable educational papers and addresses; to L. W. 
Russell, Esq., and H. O. Ladd, A.M., for interesting and instruct- 
tive readings ; to Mrs. M. D. Shepard, and the “Select Choir” 
of Plymouth, for entertaining vocal and instrumental music ; and 
to all others who have added to the interest of the literary exer- 
cises of these meetings ; to the proprietors of the Pemigewassett 
House, the Plymouth House, and the White Mountain hotels, for 
a generous reduction of hotel fares; to the Providence and Wor- 
cester ; Worcester and Nashua; Boston and Providence; Old 
Colony ; Boston, Concord and Montreal; Boston, Lowell and 
Nashua; Fitchburg; Boston, Clinton and Fitchburg ; Connec- 
ticut and Passumpsic Rivers and Massawippi Valley, Cen- 
tral Vermont, and Connecticut River railroads ; to the lines to 
White Mountains and Mount Washington, stage lines to or from 
Franconia Notch, Littleton, Bethlehem, Twin Mountain House, 
Crawfords, and Fabyan House, for reduced fares over their respect- 
ive routes ; to the trustees of the New Hampshire Normal School, 
for the free use of the Normal School buildings for our meetings ; to 
the young ladies and gentlemen of Plymouth, for the neat and taste- 
ful decorations of Normal Hall ; to the citizens of Plymouth, who 
have opened their homes and hearts, with courteous and cordial 
hospitality, to entertain so large a gathering of lady members of the 
American Institute. To H. O. Ladd, Esq., the able, efficient, and 
successful principal of the State Normal School, the deepest 
thanks of the institute are due, and are hereby tendered, for his 
earnest and unwearied labors to promote the success of the Insti- 
tute, and the personal and social enjoyment of the members, To 
J. A. Dodge, Esq., the energetic and gentlemanly superintendent 
of the B, C, and M, R. R., the special thanks of the Institute are 
due, and tendered, for his valuable and untiring personal efforts to 
extend the facilities of travel to the members, both by rail and 
stage, to and from Plymouth, and among the mountains of New 
Hampshire, and also for the facilities of a most delightful free ex- 
cursion by rail to and by the “ Lady of the Lake,” over Lake 
Winnepesaukee. His efforts for our comfort and happiness 
awaken our truest gratitude. 


Resolved, That the National Bureau of Education at Washing- 
ton is a source of great benefit to the educators of New England 
and the country at large, and that we claim for its support and 
proper maintenance, the influence and votes of all the true friends 
of educational progress in our national Congress, and that we shail 
deplore any efforts which may be made tending to weaken its 
power, or to restrict its influence for good. 

Whereas, The American Institute of Instruction believes in ex- 
tending to all portions of our land equal educational facilities, 
and that in the impoverished condition of the Southern States we 

see the need of something more than local support to enable that 
portion of our republic to enjoy free-school privileges in an equal 
degree with the Northern States, therefore, 

Resolved, That we endorse the plan to appropriate the proceeds 
of the sale of the public lands for educational purposes, to be dis- 
bursed at the outset on the ratio of illiteracy among the several 
States of the Union. 


Resolved, That the American Institute of Instruction, in this 
Centennial year of the nation, re-affirms the principles of its found- 
ers, in favor of universal, unsectarian education for the people, of 
a State system of public education supported by general taxation ; 
of laws protecting the children in the enjoyment of school privi- 
leges ; of a system of education which recognizes the unity of the 
several grades of instruction, reaching from the primary school 
through the college ; of the unity also of public and private in- 
stitutions as constituent parts of one whole ; of the establishment 
of normal schools as the true foundation of a true professional 
training ; of the establishment of schools of science, art, and in- 

» to supplement the common school and give greater effi- 
ciency to it ; and finally, to the great importance of the recognition 
of the moral element in education as the foundation of all sound 
learning, of good society, and of a truly Christian Republic. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion are due to Merrick Lyon, LL.D., our retiring president, and 


J. W. Webster, Esq., our retiring secretary, for the uniform cour- 
tesy with which all who have participated in our meetings have 
been treated by them ; for their great tact, and remarkable energy 
and efficiency in conducting the business of the Institute ; and for 
their successful inauguration of the progressive steps which have 
been made by the Institute, in the work of education, during their 
administration. 

The several resolutions, on being read, are sec- 
onded by gentlemen who speak upon their merits. 
Messrs. Stone, Mowry, Lyon, and Webster, do the hon- 
ors to Superintendent Dodge,—whom not having seen 
they admire and praise ; then, most deservedly, came 
Professor Ladd, for a good share of well-earned, com- 
plimentary words from Lyon, Mowry, Northend, and 
others. Mr. Northend and Russell and Lyon de- 
clare that if there is a heaven on earth, it is the village 
of Plymouth, and its citizens must therefore be the an- 
gelic inhabitants. So all concluded, both before and 
after the speeches ; the hour was full of thanksgiyings, 
and a rising vote testified that heart and musc/e joined in 
the offering. The retiring President Lyon, who has 
served the. Institute with a diligence and singleness of 
heart peculiar to this veteran educator, makes his vale- 
dictory bow with a short and sensible speech, and in- 
vites Messrs. Stone and Orcutt to conduct the incom- 
ing president to the chair which he vacates, and to re- 
ceive the mantle which he puts off. Our reporter says 
that the new incumbent promised to do his whole 
duty, and then invited the Institute to join in singing 
“ America.” It was done with a royal good heart and 
will, and then was raised the thank-offering in “ Praise 
God from whom all blessings flow.” Each breathed 
his benediction on all the rest and went his way. 

The Institute is adjourned sine die. 


CENTENNIAL HYMN, 
(Sung at the National Celebration at Philadelphia.) 


BY 0. W. HOLMES, 


Bright on the banners of lily and rose, 
Lo! the last sun of our century sets ! 
Wreath the black cannon that scowled on our foes, 
All but her friendships the nation forgets ! 
All but her friends and their welcome forgets ! 
These are around her; but where are her foes ? 
Lo, while the sun of her century sets, 
Peace with her garlands of lily and rose ! 


Welcome ! a shout like the war trumpet swell 
Wakes the wild echoes that slumber aroused ! 

Welcome ! it quivers from Liberty’s bell ; 
Welcome ! the walls of her temple resound ! 
Hark! the gray walls of her temple resound ! 

Fade the far voices o’er hill-side and dell; 
Welcome! still whisper the echoes around ; 
Welcome ! still trembles on Liberty’s bell ! 


Thrones of the continents! Isles of the sea! 
Yours are the garlands of peace we entwine ; 

Welcome, once more, to the land of the free, 
Shadowed alike by the palm and the pine ; 
Softly they murmur, the palm and the pine. 

¢ Hushed is our strife, in the land of the free ;” 

Over your children their branches entwine, 

Thrones of the continents! Isles of the sea ! 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


Questions About the Study of Grammar Answered. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

You have in THE JOURNAL this week an exceedingly interesting 
list of questions in reference to the study of grammar. They are 
not new questions. Some of them have been discussed by teach- 
ers, and most teachers will readily take sides in reference to them. 
While some of the questions would admit of extended answers, I 
do not propose to discuss them at length, but simply to state in 
the most comprehensive way, my views on each of them: 

1. Is it desirable to abolish the study of grammar, as such, in 
our schools, including all technical terms excepting the names of 
the parts of speech? 

By no means, * No study is more interesting or profitable than 
the study of grammar, when it is properly taught. The mode of 
teaching comes properly under one of the following questions. 

2. What portions of the subject, as now generally taught, may 
be omitted with advantage to the pupil ? 

I italicize the words “as now generally taught,” for here lies 
the most important question of all. If it is taught well, nothing 
should be omitted that is essential to an understanding of the 
ground gone over. If it is poorly taught, then let the method of 
teaching be changed. 

3. What, of the matter found in our text-books, should be com- 
mitted to memory by the pupil ? 

Nothing should be committed to memory by the pupil, except as 


it is committed by repeated and intelligent avplications of it to the 


language. Such applicatious will give the pupil a sufficient mas- 
tery either of forms of declension and conjugation, or of the 
rules of syntax, for all practical purposes. 

4- Which is of the more importance: the logical analysis of 
language, or its etymology and syntax? 

They go hand in hand to a large extent, but I should say that a 
pupil would make better progress without a knowledge of the 
terms used in logical analysis, than without a knowledge of etymol- 
ogy and syntax. 


5. If the study of English grammar, as such, be of importance, 
at what period should itbe commenced ? 


As soon as the pupil can be made to understand the structure 
simple sentences. 


6. Would pupils learn more and better English by spending the 
same amount of time on the Latin grammar and translation ? 


Many acquire great facility in the use of English who have 
never studied Latin, but from many of this class have I heard ex- 
pressions of regret that they were not familiar with the latter. 
Translation from one language to another requires a more accurate 
observation of the best modes of expression than any other ex- 
ercise, and therefore is eminently desirable for all who would ac- 
quire the most complete mastery of good English. 


ma ty is the best method of teaching the nature of the verb 
to ” 


The best method of teaching this verb is to give varied illus- 
trations of its use. 

8. How shall we explain the “ predicate nominative ”? 

As we would the subject nominative, by simple examples. 

g. What shall we teach in reference to the subjunctive mode ? 


As soon as the pupil begins to use compound sentences in which 
the subjunctive mode occurs, explain its use in each case, and 


call his attention to the rule of grammar needed, and explain it 
fully. 


These are all the general questions in the list. If these an- 
swers are criticised and better ones given, I shall cheerfully ac- 
quiesce. R. L. PERKINS. 

» 31 Pemberton Square, Boston, Fuly, 1, 1876. 


Various Queries, Suggestions, &c. 

— Vide Tuk New-ENGLAND of May 27, 1876, page 264, “ Facts 
and Facetiz,” second item: “ There are at /east two words in Eng- 
lish containing a// the vowels, mot one twice (as in unguestionably), 
and in the ORTHODOX ORDER: abstemious — facetious. ‘There are 
but five vowels: are there not? BIKKERS. 

Lewisham, Kent, Eng., Fune 7, °76. 


— In your issue of the roth inst. (page 285), a correspondent 
says: “Our farmers talk of the stad of a rake or fork, for rake’s 
tail, or fork’s tail, etc.” “G.S. B.” will be interested to know 
that stele in old English means a Aandle. In Pier’s Ploughman’s 
Vision, lines 13514-15, “And lerned men a ladel bugge with a 
long stele.” The word occurs frequently in Chaucer, Etymolo- 
gists have connected it with ste/A. The Germans say desen-stiel 
for broom-stick. The words may be traced widely in the Teutonic 
and Romanic languages. HERMES, 

St. Louis, Mo., Fune 12. 


of 


— Is not “rancible” derived from runce, which means a large 
basket? (See Bayley’s Dictionary.) If so,a “runcible spoon” 
may mean a spoon as large as a basket: a rather hyperbolical ex- 
pression, but one in keeping with the general tenor of the lines in 
which it occurs. Q. 


— The following is a simple question, which I would like to 
have some of your readers answer: A house is being moved on — 
rollers, which are each one foot in diameter. How far will the 
house move forward in one revolution of the rollers? J. M. P. 


— I write to make an inquiry. At the last meeting of the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, a committee was appointed 
to assist Mr. Philbrick and others in the selection of scholars’ work 
for the Centennial. The secretary of the association sent out 
cards to the committee, requesting notice of acceptance of the ap- 
pointment. Some who thus accepted find that the limit of their 
service. Why is thisso? Was there any work todo? Did the 
committee do it? Information on the topic will oblige 

A MEMBER OF COMMITTEE. 


— Three young lady teachers 6f Vermont wish to obtain posi- 
tions to teach in the South. ‘Will you please advise, through the 
columns of THE JOURNAL, in regard to the best methods of ob- 
taining situations ? E. A. C. 
[Address State or city Superintendent of Schools in the city or 
State in which you wish to teach, and with your letters send copies 
of testimonials, with full statement as to your qualifications, expe- 
rience, etc. Such letters will receive courteous attention from 
school officers at the South.] ; 


— Does “A Lover of Pure Old English” (JourNAL, No. 72, p. 
257) consider the employment of sprung as a form of the indefinite 
past tense, as a blunder? This he implies by the interpolation of 
“ sic.” Does he not know that in many verbs the A.-S. had a in 
the first and third person singular, but in the other forms #? and 
that, hence, we have double forms, though both have not always 
been retained? Webster’s Dictionary says, “imp, SPRUNG, (sprang 
obsolescent)” ; and with this Worcester agrees. L D, 
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Our ANNUAL VacaTION has come, and our readers’ 
will take notice that we shall not publish Tue NeEw- 
ENGLAND on the Saturdays of July 22d and 29th, and 
August sth. Zhis is in accordance with our published 


mence their subscriptions with Volume IV. of THE NEw- 
ENGLAND, dated July 1, 1876. 


A CENTENNIAL AUTOGRAPH Book was opened at 
Plymouth to receive the autograph of each member of 
the American Institute. All present ané@past members 
of the Institute who shall read this item, who have not 
already recorded their names, are most earnestly re- 
quested to send their autographs, written on note- 
sheets or cards, to J. Milton Hall, secretary, Provi- 
dence, R. I.’ 


Our VALEDICTORY UNTIL AUGUST 12.— Keep cool. 
The editor will spend his vacation at the Highlands, 
Boston, under the shadows of the Blue Hills, and within 
easy reach of Nahant and Nantasket. He has placed 
a sign-board at the entrance to his house, with this in- 
scription, “ Private Way—Dangerous Passing,” with 
the figure-head of a lion, couchant, by the side of the 
gate as an emblematic token. 


A Worp witH Our ExcHances,—We extend cordial 
thanks to our exchanges for the flattering ngtices which 
they have given of the character and work of THE NEw- 
ENGLAND. It is worth the labor to receive the reward 
of approval from the class of readers whom we serve ; 
and it is a source of additional pleasure to merit, and to 
receive, the good words which our contemporaries ex- 
tend to us through their columns. We are also grat- 
ified that our columns are freely quoted by our ex- 
changes, and we offer our articles most freely as the 
contributions of educators to a cause which lives by the 


fan of issuing fifty numbers cack - and as the Cen-\its of the best talents and endeavors of generous and 


tennial year has fifty-three Saturdays, we shall claim 
THREE WEEKS of grace. 


Tue associations of teachers at Baltimore, Md., and 
at Plymouth, N. H., had warm receptions at both places. 
fot is a better word. 


THE treasurer of the American Instit»te is happy. 
Three hundred and forty dollars in the treasury from 
the Plymouth meeting. 


Our report of the American Institute is so complete 
that we are obliged to defer the publication of the pro- 
ceedings of the National Teachers’ Association, until 
the next issue, August 12. 


Forwarp.—The American Institute of Instruction, 
at its forty-seventh annual meeting at Plymouth, elected 
women on its board of directors, for the first time in 
its history. Truly the world moves in the right direc- 
tion, but fearfully slow at times. 


Goop ror New Encianp! Three hundred and 
forty members in attendance at the annual meeting at 
Plymouth. Only seventy from Rhode Island. Will 
some of our geographical authors correct the bounda- 
ries of Little Rhody. 


Tue friends of art education will read with interest 
the proceedings and addresses at the graduation of the 
first class at the Norma!.A School, Boston. The di- 
plomas and degrees were the first of that grade ever 
conferred in this country, and will mark the Centennial 
year as the commencement of a new era in this most 


important department of culture. 


THE proceeding of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, in this issue, have a special value from the fact 
that the abstracts of the several papers were furnished 
by their authors. In accordance with a vote of the 
directors of the Institute, the papers will be published 
in full in future issues of THe New-Encianp. All 


self-sacrificing men and women. 

Our protest must be extended, however, against liter- 
ary piracy, which seizes without law, and steals without 
compunction. The man who takes a loaf of bread and 
forgets to leave the money, may have a starving family 
of children ; but the paper, the book, or the sermon, 
which contain stolen matter, show the most pitiable 
condition of literary starvation, and the saddest want 
of an educated conscience on the part of its professed 
paternity. An instance will illustrate our meaning. 
Professor Whitney, of Yale College, is a contributor to 
our columns. He is excellent authority on all subjects, 
but especially soon those that relate to philology. He 
has recently written a series of articles for THE NeEw- 
ENGLAND. They are of value to educators of all 
grades. For this reason we secured the professor’s talent, 
and have paid for it. A contemporary in a neighbor- 
ing State also regards them of value to his readers, and 
has published two articles of the series without a line 
of credit as to the source from-whenee the articles are 
obtained, and leaving its readers to suppose that the 
paper has the enterprise and the ability to secure such 
original matter for its columns. We now give fair no- 
tice that if any one of our exchanges wishes, hereafter, 
a first-class notice, they may pursue the course of the 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL AssociaTION.—The eighth 
annual session of the Association will be held in New- 
York city, beginning Tuesday, July 18, 1876. The 
Association will assemble at 3.00 o’clock p. m., in the 
chancellor’s room of the New-York University. The 
annual address by the president will be delivered at 
8.00 o’clock in the evening of the same day, in the 
chapel of the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, cor- 
ner-of Fourth avenue and Twenty-second street. The 
subsequent meetings during the session will be held at 
the same place. The executive committee will meet in 
the chancellor’s room at 11.00 o’clock a. m., on Tues- 
day, July 18. The secretary has been notified that 
papers on the following subjects may be expected at 
this session of the Association : 


Remarks on Number CCCXX VIII of the Codex Diplomaticus 
Anglo-Saxonum. What Acts are to be attributed to the “ Faculty 


who wish these valuable educational papers should com- 


of Speech,” and how far are they Instinctive? On § 262 of De- 
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mosthenes De Corona. A Tentative Scheme of Instruction in 
English for American Colleges. The Alphabet, as a Means to an 
End. The Homeric gidog. The Notation of the Palatal Sibi- 
lant in English. Certain Differences among the Romans in the 
Pronunciation of their Language. Negative commands in Greek. 
Certain Influences of Accent in Latin Iambic Trimeters. What 
Shakespeare knew of Horsemanship. Grote’s Theory of the 
Structure of the Iliad. Recent Progress of Greek Scholarship. 
The use of & with the Future Indicative, and that of by with 
the Subjunctive in the Tragic Poets. A Supposed Mutation of / 
and «. The Historical Aspect of the Old Attic Comedy. Cor- 
nill’s Examination of the Aethiopic Book of the “ Wise Philoso- 
pher.” The Origin of the Hebrew Article. A Comparison of 
the Language of Deuteronomy and that of Jeremiah. The A|- 
gonkin Verb. Names for the Sun and for Water, in certain Amer- 
ican Languages. Some Indian Names of Places about New York. 
‘Shall’ and ‘Should,’ and their Greek Equivalents. On verses 
453-455 of the Antigone. The System of the Sanskrit Verb. 
The Question of Indo-European and Semitic Relationship. A 
Botanico-Philological Problem. Reduplication in Verbs in the 
Present and Second Aorist Systems. The Historical Formation 
of the French Language. The Terms ‘ Substantive Ver!,’ and 
‘Verb of Existence,’ and the Nature of the Distinction of Subject 
and Predicate. 


It is probable that papers on other subjects will also 
be presented. 


Musical Culture. 


It seems to us greatly to be regretted, that our better 
teachers, especially those in our higher schools, do not, 
for the purpose of higher self-culture, pay closer atten- 
tion to the general study of music. The art is so com- 
monly taught in these schools, and is becoming so im- 
portant an element in the social and public amusement 
of our more cultivated communities, that a general, if not 
a cfitical, knowledge of it, might well be considered 
necessary to a finished education. The really well- 
appointed, no less than the cultured teacher, may not 
need to be either an instrumentalist or a vocalist, but 
has great occasion to be well informed with regard to 
much that belongs to this noble art. Such a teacher 
will rarely be without opportunities for adding to the 
zeal and enthusiasm of musical pupils, guiding and as- 
sisting the ordinary teachers of music in the schools, 
and exercising a higher intelligence, as a judge, of the 
musical performances of the school or the community. 
The capacity to do this cannot but go far to secure at 
once better work in this important part of instruction, 
and a larger and more effective personal influence. 

The field of study demanding the attention of the 
teacher, who would compass these important ends, 
should cover the following topics: The general facts 
and principles of the art ; the outlines of musical form ; 
the elements of thematic composition ; the history, 
structure, and capacity of the more common instru- 
ments ; the biography of the great composers and exec- 
utants ; and the general history of music and its great 
schools. And this knowledge, in the present favorable 
condition of our musical literature, can be quite fairly 
and very pleasantly obtained without that painful pur- 
suit of the technicalities of composition, and execution. 
imperative on the professional musician. So rich and 
so delightful are the resources now at hand, that unless 
a teacher be intrinsically dry and mechanical, or be un- 
happily without music in his soul, a fair and honest en- 
tering upon the study could not fail to be speedily fol- 
lowed by its steady and interested pursuit com amore. 
And here, lest some of our readers should fail to 
know of what aids to avail themselves, while generously 
inclined to give heed to our suggestions, we shall ven- 
ture to name certain books which cannot but be of emi- 
nent service. Haweis’ “ Music and Morais” (with pos- 
sibly the exception of the philosophical disquisition at 
its opening), will be found as fascinating as it is in- 
structive. It is clear in its discriminations, pungent in 
its criticisms, graphic in its biographies, and curious in 
its sketches of musical instruments. Side by side with 
this should be placed Fetis’ “ Music explained to the 
World.” ‘This, for an ordinary 12mo book, is one of 
the most systematic and comprehensive, while at the 


same time simple and effective, treatises on the art in 
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general that is to befound. Less popular in its themes 
and style than “ Music and Morals,” it yet presents the 
elements of the art as touching composition, instrument- 
ation, atid vocalization, in a thoroughly comprehensi- 
ble and attractive form. It should be the teacher’s 
“ vade mecum.” Next these, he should place 2étter’s 
“ History of Music,” first and second series. We have 
nothing that, within the space of two small pocket vol- 
umes, presents so much historical, biographical, and criti- 
cal information, and so robust and pleasing a style. Its 
careful study will prove this direction invaluable. The 
mastering of these three works alone will make the 
teacher an intelligent listener, a fair judge, and a judi- 
cious guide in music, as well as an agreeable and in- 
structive conversational companion in musical circles. 
If to these be added those instructive brochures, 
“ Mathews’ Outlines of Musical Forms,” “Wahlfahrt’s 
Guide to Musical Composition,” “ The Musical Art Prin- 
ciple,” or in place of these a more thorough treatise like 
Marx’s “ General Musical Ins ion,” a technical 
knowledge of the most respectable character will be ob 
tained. Beyond these, the careful perusal of the several 
volumes of Dissin’s series of “ Charming Works of 
Musical Literature ;” Schindler's “ Life of Beethoven ;” 
and that indispensable treasury of musical knowledge, 
Moore’s “Complete Encyclopaedia of Music,” will leave 
nothing wanting. 


John Swett, of § San Francisco. 


It is to John Swett that California is specially indebt- 
ed for her present system of public schools, This sys- 
tem is so admirable that equally good schools are to be 
found in only three or four other States. The father 
of the public school system of California has been called, 
and not unjustly, the Horace Mann of the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Swett, who is now some forty-five years old, was 
born in Pittsfield, N. H. He moved to California 
fifteen or twenty years ago. At that time California 
had no public school system ; slight attempts towards 
organizing public instruction had indeed been made, 
yet everything was in a chaotic state, and continued so 
several years longer. The fact that unlicensed teachers 
drew the public funds is a glaring proof of the evil 
situation. 

Some eleven or twelve years ago Mr, Swett was elect- 
ed State Superintendent of Public Schools, serving four 
years. A man of his positive characteristics could not 
merely drift. There was an immense educational work 
waiting to be done by some one ; he proceeded to do it 
in no timid, tenfporizing manner. His hand drew near- 
ly all the laws relating to education which California 
now bears on her statute book. These laws have been, 
in the main, transcribed by Oregon and Nevada. 

One of these laws provides that every public school 
teacher of the State shall be examined by a State 
board of education, empowered to grant graded certifi- 
cates. It is needless to say that the happiest results 
have sprung from this law. Under its influence teach- 
ing has become a regular profession throughout Cali- 
fornia ; the qualifications of the teachers have been 
greatly elevated ; and the salaries paid them are ex- 
ceedingly liberal, as they should be when the: instruc- 
tion is good. Ladies in country districts are now paid 
from fifty to one hundred dollars in gold per month, 
and the schools are in session eight to ten months each 

ear, 

: Having served the State four years, Mr. Swett lost 
his election when the politics of the State underwent a 
decided change. However, he was so popular that he 
led his ticket by several thousand votes. He refused 
to be a candidate at the last election, when he might 
have been chosen to serve another term. 

Upon quitting the-office of State Superintendent he 
Served for several years as Deputy Superintendent of 
Schools in San Francisco. ‘Then he became principal 
of the Denman Grammar School for Girls in that city. 
While under his instruction it ranked as the best gram- 
mar school in California, 


Meantime he proposed the establishment of an even- 
ing school in San Francisco. He saw that there was a 
special demand for such a school, because there was in 
the city a large number of adults who had left the east 
with very defective education, and who, during the 
earlier years of their residence in California, had found 
no opportunity, because there were no suitable schools, 
to increase their school attainments. At first Mr. Swett 
met with strenuous opposition in his new enterprise, but 
he pushed ahead, and finally got his school. This 
school now numbers several hundred pupils, and meets 
in the Lincoln school building, the finest in the city. 
The course of instruction ranges all the way from the 
simplest elements of knowledge to advanced technical 
studies required by artisans. The school is in session 
the whole year, and proves to be one of the most popu- 
lar and useful in the city. 

San Francisco has just established a Girls’ High and 
Normal School, of which Mr. Swett has been unani- 
mously elected head-master. In this school, which is 
much the same as the Girls’ Normal College of New 
York city, there are some five hundred pupils pursuing 
a high school course, and specially preparing to teach. 

Mr. Swett is a man of strong characteristics ; he takes 
hold on life with a firm grip. As an organizer, he ex- 
cels. He is clear-headed, and bold enough to do his 
duty at all times, as he understands it. There is no 
mean jealousy in his composition ; he is modest, unas- 
suming, but firm as a rock in what he believes to be 
right. He is generous and hospitable to a fault, as 
every person interested in education who visits Cali- 
fornia is certain to learn for himself. 

The name of John Swett does indeed deserve to be 
written in clear letters, to be read and treasured by his 
co-workers of the East as by those of the Pacific shore. 


Technical and Professional Schools in Italy. 


L’ Istitutore, of Turin, gives some interesting details 
as to these useful establishments, taken from Za Gaz- 
setta del Popolo. The most ancient js the School of 
Turin, founded in 1849, an evening industrial and com- 
mercial school, having a government grant of 1,000 /ire, 
and attended the last year by 318 pupils of all kinds. 
The Institute of Arts and Trades of Fermo comes next, 
founded in 1861 by Lorenzo Valerio, at that time com- 
missioner of /e Marche, who provided for its continu- 
ance by signing to it an annual income of 10,000 /ire, 
taken from the funds of the suppressed Cassa ecclesias- 
tica. In 1875 it was attended by ror students. 

At Biella is the Professional School of Artisans for 
the mechanical, chemical, textile, and muratorial trades, 
founded by royal decree in 1869, supported by 6,000 
lire of governmental grant, and 9,000 /ire from the 
Corpi Morali. It was attended last year by 209 pu- 
pils, besides many more who simply came to hear the 
lectures. 

At Palermo, in 1869, was founded the school of the 
Fontanieri, to \earn all about the guidance and distribu- 
tion of water, with an income of 3,000 “ire from gov- 
ernment, and 2,000 dire from the Corpi Morali. Last 
year it had not more than six pupils. 

At Fabriano was founded, in 1870, an Agrarian 
School of Industrial Chemistry, with an income of 7,500 
lire. Last year it had twenty pupils. 

An Industrial School for the extraction, the cutting, 
and the dressing of marble was founded, in 1871, at 
Carrara, by royal decree, with an income of 10,000 
lire. The number of scholars is not, stated. In the 
same year, 1871, were established two professional 
schools ; one at Cheviari, on the eastern Reviera Ligure, 
for the art of the cabinet-maker and naval construc- 
tions in wood and iron; the other on the Riviera d’ 
Occidente, at Savona, for the arts of mechanics and up- 
holstery ; with an income between them of 15,000 lire ; 
equal amounts are likewise assigned to the School for 
Manufacturing and Mechanic Arts, at Foggia, founded 
in 1872, and to the one founded in 1873 at Foligno, for 


manufactures in wood and metal, and for the builders’ 
art. Royal decrees have also established at Sesto Tio- 
rentino, a School of Industrial Design for Decorative 
and Ceramic Art; at Colla de’ Val d’ Elsa, one of met- 
allurgy, glass-work, dyeing, and fabrication of paper ; 
and at Vigevano, one for the weaving and dyeing of 
silk fabrics. 

“In addition may be mentioned a school for lace- 
workers at Murano ; one at Florence for wood-carving ; 
one at Fossano for divers industries ; industrial and 
commercial schools at Asti and Parmo ; a school of 
design and plastic ornamentation at Serravezza ; and 
one of art applied to industry at Venice ; of design at 
Laverno, Messina, Vicenza, Viggiu, and Padua, and at 
Catania the Professional School del Circolo Operaic, at- 
tended by 300 pupils, besides the professional female 
schools of Milan, Pavia, and Genoa. Za Gassetta del 
Fopolo finishes its enumeration with this remark: 
“* Much has been done, as one may see, in these years 
of liberty ; but there is still too much that remains to 
be done.” We would say, in conclusion, for our own 
part, that we know of few countries where a greater ad- 
vance has been made in educational advantages of 
every kind, than in Italy since the era of liberty in 1860. 


Obituary. 


Bosworth, Prof. Joseph, at Oxford, May 27, aged 87. 
Hughes, William, F.R.G.S., in London, May 21, aged 59. 
Kingsley, Henry, May 24, aged 46. . 


Palacky, Franz, at Prague, May 26; aged 78. 


By the death of Dr. Joseph Bosworth, Rawlinsonian 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford, 
English philology has lost its most venerable represen- 
tative. Born in 1788, Dr. Bosworth was able to look 
back to a time when the mighty achievements of mod- 
ern linguistic science were as yet only dimly foreshad- 
owed in the brilliant but inaccurate work of Horne 
Took, the Diversions of Purley, He could remember 
the time when the sure foundation of scientific philol- 
ogy was laid by the great Dane, Erasmus Rask, and 
when Jacob Grimm in Germany, working with the ma- 
terials and methods he learnt from Rask, was able 
to rear that astonishing monument of human industry 
and research, the Deutsche Grammatik. Rask was born 
in 1787, Grimm in 1785; they were, therefore, almost 
exact contemporaries of Dr. Bosworth, who, however, out- 
lived them both by many years. To Dr. Bosworth be- 
longs the no small merit of having been the first to free 
Anglo-Saxon grammar and lexicography from the tram- 
mels of Latin rules and interpretations — his Ziements 
of Anglo-Saxon Grammar, published in 1823, was the 
first grammar of the language that was ever written in 
English, with the exception of the much earlier attempt 
of Miss Elstob, sister of William Elstob. But his most 
useful work were his two dictionaries, published in 1838 
and 1848, the second being an abridgment of the for- 


mer, which are still the only works of the kind accessi- 
ble to the purely English reader. The most important 
of his other works are his edition of King Alfred’s 
Anglo-Saxon version of Orosius, and his parallel-text 
edition of the Anglo-Saxon Gospels. During the last 
years of his life Dr. Bosworth was engaged on a new 
and enlarged edition of his Dictionary, for the Univer- 
sity Press, Oxford—a work which his death has left un- 
finished. Dr. Bosworth was elected to the chair of 
Anglo-Saxon at Oxford in 1858, and held it up to the 
time of his death.— Atheneum. 


Professor Christian Lassen, the Nestor of European 
Sanskritists, has died at Bonn in his seventy-sixth year. 
A Norwegian by birth, he received his first university 
education at Christiana, and afterwards studied at 
Heidelberg and Bonn. The latter university was at 
that time the centre of Sanskrit studies in Germany, 
with A. W. von Schlegel as professor, and Lassen be- 
came his pupil and friend. He subsequently went to 


Paris and London for the purpose of copying and col. 
lating Sanskrit manuscripts, and on his return to Ger- 
many took up his permanent abode at Bonn, where he 
became first lecturer, then professor of Sanskrit. — 
London S. B. Chronicle, 
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JAMES FACQUES’ ESCAPADE. 
(A STORY WITH A MORAL.) 


I wonder if the hero of this adventure will recognize himself in 
it, if he ever happens upon it? for I can assure you that every mi- 
nute particular is gospel truth. . 

In a distant border town of this fair Commonwealth, there was, 
some years ago, a very flourishing district school. Now, if I 
should attempt to paint for you the school room, I should, to be 
truthful, have to put conspicuously before your eyes, first—because 
it was the first thing any eyes ever saw on opening the door—the 
big, ungainly stove in its center, with its yards and yards of funnel, 
running in many startling angles over the scholars’ heads; then, 
the high windows, up to which the boys had to be “ doested” in or- 
der to see what was going on in the outside world ; the doors, too, 
from which the panels have been kicked by some turbulent spirit 
(spirits don’t kick, but somehow they are a possession which gets 
into boys’ heels sometimes, and when they do, don’t said heels 
fly!) and into which a very proper and chaste substitute of drown 

pasteboard had found its way! I should have to tell you of the 
teacher’s quaint old desk, from which, on its narrow platform, she 
could look through the open door and see the flourishing town 
common, with its neat, painted fence and shady walks; the well- 
patronized hotel of the place ; the little church, where we all went 
to “ meetin’” of a Sunday; the village store, within whose hid-away 
till so many bright pennies quietly reposed; the postoffice, and 
several neat cottages. 

Now, this school-house was a very unpretending edifice, and 
stood in the corner of the pretty cemetery, where the green chest- 
nut trees waved their golden fringes, and the white slabs in their 
shadow looked very peaceful. The boys were always respectful, 
and seldom $r ever desecrated the sacred spot with their rade 
sports, though the old horse-sheds in the rear were the scene of 
many a hilarious and boisterous play. Let boys alone, you know, 
for making noise when occasion demands or circumstance sanc- 
tions! 
Many of the larger boys were my particular friends out of 
school,” but among them was one, who, though a good fellow in 
the main, was yet a spoiled pet at home, and he had the erroneous 
idea that everything, everywhere, must give way to his moods. It 
is of him and one of his erraticisms (excuse the word, coined for 
the occasion) I am to tell you. 

There was no despotism in the little monarchy, but it was nec- 
essary to have things pretty shipshape, you know: so, when any 
rales were laid down, there was apt to be an insisting that they 
should be obeyed, for the good of the school and the scholars, as 
well as for the fair appearance of discipline. This young tyro, who 
will have to come to you under a name not his own—for upon my 
word, this is all so strictly true that if I should call him by 
his right name there are dozens who could point him out !—this 
James assumed an independence which was not only very disa- 
greeable, but emphatically a bad example to the others: nothing 
for a long time fairly punishable, but gradually approaching to 
open rebellion. All the boys could see how he was tending, and 
truth bids me say that they did not in the least take advantage of 
their opportunities to help him. 

One bright day in the full midsummer, when doors and windows 
were all open for the fresh, sweet air, Master James capped the 
climax and showed out fair and square his colors. It happened 
in this wise: 

“ James,” said I, “ what are you doing ?” 

“Throwing spitballs, ma’am !” 

“ Then don’t do it again,” said I, quietly; “for if you do I shall 
be obliged to punish you in a way you wil! remember,”—and went 
on with the lesson. 

Soon I heard a titter, and looking round, saw the little Bohemian 
in the act of throwing a big one at one of the scholars. Now, 
there was a long bench at the rear of the room, on which the 
classes usually sat to recite: so I told him he must take his books 
and sit there for the remainder of the session. He came from his 
seat toward me quietly enough, stood there by my side, and delib- 
erately, before any one could stop him, shied first his slate, and 
then his books, one by one, in quick succession, directly over the 
heads of the scholars, to the bench ! 

Can you not suppose this mutiny was unbearable ?—so I said, 
in a tone of authority I dhin’t give myself the credit of possess- 
ing—circumstances never having developed my resources in this 
direction : 

“ Come here, sir !” 

The young man came with an assuring smile on his face, seem- 
ingly confident I wouldn’t dare to touch him. Opening my desk, I 

took from it a ferule which my own old schoolmaster had given 
me as a symbol of authority. “It won’t do to use it much,” he 
said to me, “ but it is well to have it in case of emergency.” So 
up to this time it had rested untouched in my desk, and the boys 
had never an inkling of its presence,—but now the emergency had 
come; and out sprang the ferule to its duty. 

“ Hold out your hand!” I said. The dainty hand was extended, 
I raised the slender, elastic ferule, and brought it down with the 
determination the exigency of the case demanded. 


Now, I don’t know how many blows constitute a whipping, but 
I do know that Master James received but one, for, giving utter- 
ance to a yell loud and wild enough for a Modoc, he rushed out of 
the open door without his hat, his brown hair flying in the wind, 
and across the common, shrieking at the very top of his voice. 
This was a faie as startling as it was unexpected, and it was 
hard to say just then what the end would be; but the school went 
on beautifully after this dissenting element was removed, and at 
noon I gathered up his books and sent them to him, thus virtually 
dismissing him from the school. 

But the end was not yet; for when afternoon came, I saw the 
boys collected in little knots, talking low and casting glances 
askance at me. On questioning them, they told me reluctantly, 
that “ Mr Jacques was going fo put me in jail!” This was rather 
gloomy intelligence, to be sure, but, though very sorry the thing 
had happened, I yet was conscious of du¢y in the matter, and de- 
termined to await the result calmly. Nothing happened that 
night, but the next morning, while at breakfast, a shadow passed 
the window, and my good landlady, to whom I had related the af- 
fair, said in a startled manner,— 

“There is Mr. Jacques, now; and I fear you will have trouble 
with him, for he is a very hard man, and evidently doesn’t have an 
idea that James can do anything wrong.” 

“ Very well,” I answered, “if that is he, I will wait upon him 
myself,” and leaving the table I passed to the door. 

On opening it, there stood before me a stern man, who bade me 
“good morning,” and asked me if I was the teacher. 

“ Yes, sir,” said I, ‘‘ I am the teacher.” 

“ Will you please, ma’am, tell me of the difficulty yesterday with 
my son ?” 

“With pleasure, sir,” I answered, “and I am very glad, too, 
that you came yourself.” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said he, “and / am glad that James has found 
some one, at last, who will undertake to manage him !” 

Here was “ going to jail” with a vengeance. But on telling him 
the whole story, he thanked me heartily for my endeavors to make | 
an obedient boy of his son, and ended by inviting me to tea to 
meet his mother. 

“Now,” said he, “James shall come to-morrow, and my word 
for it, he will give you no more trouble.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” I replied, “but James cannot come to 
school again till he has made me an apology for his unwarrantable 
behavior.” 

“ Won't my apology do?” he inquired, surprised. 

“T am very glad to have that, and your sanction of my conduct 
in the matter,” I said, heartily; “but the young man must testify 
his willingness to do better in future, by his expressed repentance 
for his past behavior.” 

“ You are right,” responded he, emphathically; and putting out 
his hand and shaking mine with a will, he left me thoroughly im- 
pressed with the idea, nay, Anowledge, that sensible men will not 
hesitate to uphold a teacher in daring to do her whole duty 

The dear old landlady, who had known this boy for a very terror 
in the neighborhood, was thunderstruck when I narrated the nota- 
ble conversation to her, and avowed that “she never could have 
believed it, if we hadn’t talked it out under her own roof,” “ for,” 
she continued, “ James Jacques has done more to keep that school 
down than any dozen in it, and before this his father has always 
upheld him in all manner of tricks.” 

A day or two after this, young Jacques made his appearance, 
and in a rugged, manly way, confessed his error in the presence 
of the whole school, and thereafter, during the entire term, was a 
model scholar in every respect. 

It is no more than right to place this before the public, for some 
thoughtless boy may thus see how he can be,saved from humilia- 
tion by a deference to the proper denands of his teachers; and 
(here is the moral) teachers may see that a judicious authority, 
even though it be extreme, will not offend an intelligent community. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN TEACHER AND PUPIL. 
BY A. E. NEWELL. 


“She’s a funny teacher: she isn‘t cross one bit,” was the re- 
mark I heard drop from the mouth of a boy, as I passed, one day, 
on my way to school. The words set me to thinking. Why 
should the child speak them, and what did they import? I have 
asked myself the question over and over again. Is it that the 
large proportion of our teachers “ are cross,” as he expressed it, 
that he should think it remarkable for his present one to be other- 
wise, or is there something defective in our school discipline? Do 
we not forget the child-nature in our desire to reach a certain stand- 
ard of intellectual development ? 

That there is oftentimes an antagonism between teacher and 
pupil, is a sad truth. Can we not, as teachers, place ourselves 
a little nearer our restless, impetuous children than we do? Do 
we not often maintain a forbidding, heartless exterior, for which 
there is no necessity? Does not the teacher, in her superi- 


ority, place herself upon the pinnacle of her position, and look 
down upon those under her care, without being herself aware of 
it? There is, of course, a certain dignity which every teacher 
should throw around her, in order that her influence shall be ben- 
eficial; but can she not be to her boys and girls their best and 


truest friend — one whom, in the coming years, they can still con- 


sult in their trials and perplexities, rather than be the one oppos- 
ing element of their school-life ? 

I once heard a gentleman say that of all his public-school teach- 
ers there were oily three (two ladies) whom he cared to remem- 
ber, they being the only ones who tried to interest him, a restless, 
frolicsome boy in his studies. Here, again, was food for my 
troubled mind, and it seemed to me there must be a defect. some- 
where,—that the spirit of kindliness was on the downward grade. 

“Ts it the ceacher or the system ?” again comes up to me, and my 
answer is, a mixture of both. System places a large number of 
children under our care during too short a period for us to learn 
each one’s individuality — indeed, it is hardly necessary to per- 
ceive an individuality ; they must be viewed as one great whole, and 
as such, trained along! System places a high standard of schol- 
arship before the teacher’s mind and eye, and the tendency is 
the manufacture of machines and automata; it loses sight of the 
finer qualities and traits, in order to bend to the unyielding tyrant 
— per cent.! System places the quick, restless, mischievous boy 
or girl by the side of the dull, plodding one, with, oftentimes, det- 
rimental effect. System claims that every child shall be similar to 
every other one, and often loses sight of everything except what 
must be the final result. ‘ 

All this is wrong, and we often hear the remark that there is no 
sympathy between teacher and pupil. We cry “system, system,” 
and we make that our only excuse; yet I think it is not all. 
There is within the heart of every teacher something which, if 
she will, may draw her nearer to the many placed under her 
charge, no matter for how short a time. It is easy to gain the 
love of a bright, pleasant, well-mannered child, who has a happy, 
loving home, but there are others whose homes are destitute of all 
that is cheering ; these are the ones we should take te our hearts 
to care for and love! I know itis hard to love disagreeable 
things. Some one has said, “ Any of you can get along with chil- 
dren who are beautiful and well-bred, but can you take those who 
are ugly, and are ugly to you, in all their unloveliness, in all the 
distortions of their disjointed and unset characters, and look 
upon them with compassion for their wickedness, with a desire 
to make them better?” 

Did you ever visit the home, or rather dens, of some of your 
less fortunate pupils? I often think no better task can be under- 
taken than that; sometime in the course of a teacher's work, she 
should see how one-half of her pupils live. "Twould make her 
more sympathetic, more loving ; she would excuse where she now 
condemns; she would lead where she now compels; and the les- 
son she would learn would be the one great lesson of her life | 
Did you ever think of the effect which some interest shown in the 
welfare of such -children would have? I wish I could portray 
some of the haunts many of our boys and girls return to after 
school duties! Many of you do know them — many more should |! 
All our effort for intellectual progress is of no avail unless we 
carry the loving, thoughtful heart with it. 

“ Brutal and coarse and mean enough, 
God knows, some natures are ; 


But He, compassionate, comes near, 
And shall we stand afar ?” 


In reading the autobiography of John Stuart Mill, one thing 
impressed me strongly — the lack of love and sentiment in his 
early youth. At twenty-one, the young man was tired of life; he 
had lived, in intellect, the lives of many, but the 4ear¢ was almost 
a desert waste! all feeling was repressed; and a spirit of sadness 
crept over me as I pictured him at the period when youth is the 
brightest, and years, never too long, so utterly desolate. 

What constitutes the, beauty of Arnold of Rugby? what en- 
deared him so strongly to those under his care? His sympathy, 
kindly love, and ever-ready, open ear to the wants and wishes of his 
pupils! So, it seems to me, we should be. Our tendency is to- 
ward austerity; it is often marked on our faces. The more dis- 
agreeable and unpleasant our pupils are, the more reason have we 
to study into their natures, their homes, and we shall often find, if 
we try, ample cause for deficiencies. ; 

As the boy or girl leaves our care, he or she should look back 
to the short time spent with us, with pleasure; and no matter 
what the condition in life, rich or poor, high or low, we should al- 
ways greet them with a heartiness and cheer which will render us 
dearer and truer. Show me one who has gained an influence over 
the heart as well as the mind, who can smooth away furrows and 
ugly looks, as well as smile with the sweetest and the loveliest, 
and I will show you a ¢rwe teacher. “J love my teacher all over,” 
as I heard a boy say, is worth as much as the knowledge that he 
had perfected himself in all his studies. 

I think in the time to come, we shali have much to learn in this 
respect ; that we shall understand the humanity of all, — which is 
bat partially comprehended now; and that she will be accounted 
worthy who cheers the lowliest, knows their sufferings and wrongs, 
and seeks to help, rather than she who only leads through the 
thorny road to knowledge. 


— The annexed anagram, in addition to its being among the 
most ingenious of its kind, is, at the same time, remarkable for its 
delicacy and grace of construction: Qwid est veritas? (What is 
trath?) Zst,vir gui adest. (It is the man who is before you.) 
When we consider that this question was put to our Saviour, and 
His answer was that “ He was the Truth,” etc., it becomes a re- 


markable re-arrangement of letters, to say the least. 
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KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL OF MODELING. 
BY MISS SUSAN E. BLOW, OF ST. LOUIS, MO, 


l: is well known to all persons interested in the kindergarten 
system, that F roebel considered the occupation of modeling one 
of the most important means of developing the perceptive faculties 
and the creative powers, In an essay on the significance of the 
study of form, which contains an exposition of his fundamental 
principles, he emphasizes the fact that nothing so stimulates obser- 
vation and analysis as the effort to reproduce, and dwells at length 
upon the benefit children would derive from the effort to shape ob- 
jects in clay or some other plastic material. Up to a certain point, 
modeling is far easier than drawing. No small child, for instance, 
can draw a good picture of a ball, but any child can roll a ball in 
clay; and having once made the ball he can, by simple modifica- 
tions or additions, produce imitations of all objects having the 
spherical shape. But, though Froebel thus emphatically insisted 
upon the necessity of modeling, he did not systematize this occu- 
pation, nor have his followers thus far done so. We have a defi- 
nite sequence in the blocks, planes, slats, sticks, and rings ; we 
have the schools of pricking, sewing, weaving, folding, cutting, and 
peas-work ; but in modeling, while the principle on which we 
should work is indicated, no definite method of procedure has been 
adopted, and after receiving the general rule, ‘‘ Take the ball, cube, 
_ and cylinder, and make from them what you can,” the kinder- 
gartener is left to her own intuitions. 

That this is all wrong is apparent. If we have law and method 
everywhere else in the kindergarten, why not here? If natural 
ability and a theoretic study of Froebel’s philosophy will not ena- 
ble each teacher to evolve a system of her own in weaving, folding, 
etc., why should she be left to herself to evolve a sequence in 
modeling? If, on the contrary, it is necessary for a teacher to 
weave and fold, and cut by law, that she “ may learn through 
doing,” why should she not be put through a training of the same 
kind in modeling ? 

In my first year of kindergarten work I felt this drawback pain- 
fully. I secured good results in everything but modeling, but here 
I felt at sea. I had with me, as assistants, two ladies of unusual 
artistic gifts, but we seemed to work without a definite principle, 
and the results attained were incomplete and unsatisfactory. 

A deeply felt need is often a prophecy of help, and it was my 
good fortune, about two years ago, to be brought in contact with 
Mrs, C. J. Hildreth, a lady who has, I think, been successful in 
organizing a school of modeling which will compare favorably 
with the sequence adopted in any other kindergarten occupation. 
She has found the missing link we all needed, and I feel confident 
that, if her application of Froebel’s principles to clay-modeling be 
accepted, we shall secure results in this direction which have 
heretofore been impossible. 

Mrs. Hildreth brought to the task she set herself very special 
qualifications. An artist by nature, she had also studied modeling 
under a sculptor of considerable merit, while long experience as a 
teacher had made her familiar with the capacities and needs of 
little children, In addition to these advantages she has a full 
theoretic knowledge of Froebel’s principles, and has had practical 
experience as a kindergartner. The school of modeling, which 
she originated, is now illustrated in the kindergarten exhibit ef St. 
Louis, and I earnestly hope that all persons interested in Froebel’s 
system, who may visit the Centennial, will give it their careful at- 
tention, as, after testing it for eighteen months, I feel sure of its 
Practical merit, and have no hesitation in saying that, so far as I 
know, it is the only sequence in modeling where Froebel’s princi- 
ples are thoroughly carried out, and his method correctly applied. 

I cannot attempt an explanation of a thing which, to be judged, 
must be seen, Still, a few words may give an idea of Mrs. Hil- 
dreth’s method of procedure. 

As in all kindergartens, the starting-point is the ball. With this 
the child is already familiar, and left to himself, would naturally 
produce it. Having made the ball, he is next encouraged to notice 
and name objects having this shape, and by additions to his ball to 
Produce these objects. Thus, by marking his ball in imitation of 
wicker work, and adding handle and clasps, he produces a good 
representation of the ordinary school lunch-basket ; the addition of 
4 straight stem to a small ball gives him the cherry, and so on 
through a variety of objects, which will readily occur to any per- 
Son who will use his eyes to find objects resembling the ball. 
These objects, however, must be really spherical, or, at the very 
least, they must be more like a ball than like anything else. I em- 
Phasize this, because it is a salient point of difference between Mrs. 
Hildreth’s method, based on Froebel’s principles, and the ordinary 
Practice in kindergartens, which is to derive all round objects di- 
rect from the ball. Mrs, Hildreth deviated from this plan, be- 
cause, in deriving many objects, as for example the pear, the turnip, 
and the melon from the ball, the shape of the ball is entirely lost, 
and the child fails to see the connection between the object he pro- 
duces and the normal type to which it should refer. Therefore he 
Pasig no stimulus to his perceptive faculties, and no basis for 
rea Froebel says: “ Every object given to the child 

Serve as a key to the outer, and an awakener of the inner 
World ;” and he emphasizes the fact that there is inseparable con- 


nection between observation and reproduction, between the sharp- 
ness of the impressions received from without, and the vividness of 
the ideas into which they are ultimately transformed. Therefore, ac- 
cepting the ball as a normal type, we look for objects really resem- 
bling it, and when we have exhausted these, seek a new point of de- 
parture. This we find in the half-ball, derived from the whole 
ball by a careful cut through the centre, and with new. interest 
wimg for objects in which we can recognize this fundamental 
rm. 

The base of the hemisphere is the circle, which is to planes what 
the ball is to solids, and which is a new key to the outer world, 
enabling the child to classify and reproduce a great number of ob- 
jects with which he is brought in daily contact. Having used the 
ball, half-ball, and circle separately, the next step is combination of 
these different elements—as for instance, cup and saucer combining 
half-ball and circle, or an acorn which combines the ball and the 
half-ball, 

I wish to emphasize the fact, that, to produce all these objects, 
the child invariably makes first the fundamental form adopted as 
the point of departure, and then adds to it what may be necessary. 
This is a most important point, both practically and theoretically; 
practically, because from the nature of the material, addition is 
easier than modification—theoretically, because in adding the child 
sees back of his additions the normal type, while in modifying the 
original shape is destroyed. 

After exhausting the ball, half-ball, and circle, Mrs. Hildreth 
takes up in the same manner the prolate and oblate spheroids and 
the ovoid. It must not be supposed that the children are confused 
with hard names, The perception of form is the main thing re- 
quired, and the oblate spheroid is conceived by the child simply as 
a ball flattened, the prolate as a ball lengthened, and the ovoid as 
a ball pointed. Thus, in every instance, we move from the ball; 
but Mrs, Hildreth adds to the ordinary practice the signiticant 
feature of recognizing and emphasizing normal types as they oc- 
cur, and forcing them into service as bases for observation, analy- 
sis, and reproduction. In every instance, also, she cuts the solid 
so as to show the plane form included in it, and uses the. half-solids 
and planes as fundamental types from which different classes of 
objects may be derived. 

For advanced pupils, who have finished the course above indi- 
cated, Mrs, Hildreth introduces the cone, conoid, cylinder, and 
cube. The first three are specially important, because they com- 
plete the series of normal forms bounded by curves, while the lat- 
ter has its significance as the most perfect type of the large class 
of objects, bounded by straight lines and having right angles, An 
extension of the school might be based upon other rectilinear 
solids, but it was not thought necessary, as these receive such 
prominence in the blocks, peas-work, and card-board modeling. 


The last step is attained when the pupil is able to combine freely 
all the elements he has received. This implies : 

I. A power of analysis sufficient to enable him to abstract from 
a given object the different elements of form which enter into its 
composition. 

II. A power of perception sufficiently cultivated to discern nor- 
mal types, even where they are imdicated rather than realized, and 
an artistic insight, quick to discern the underlying unity of nature 
through the infinite variety of her manifestations. 

To resume : The advantages of this school of modeling are— 

I. It is based upon a definite principle. 

II, It presents a logical sequence. 

IIL. It refers constantly to normal types. 

IV. It emphasizes the bodies bounded by curves which give the 
forms best adapted to the material. 

V. It is simple, gradually progressive, and complete. 

VI. It increases the power of observation, sharpens and defines 
perception, and ¢Aerefore is the best stimulus to invention. 


TEACHERS’ SCHOOL OF MODELING. 
(Probably Exhibited in the Missouri Section of the Centennial Main Building, 
South Side, up stairs.) 

1. Tue Sorry BaLtt—Globe, orange, peach, cherry, globe-fish, lunch-basket. 
The Half-Solid*—T oadstool, bird’s nest, washbowl, salad-bowl, cup, hat, work- 
basket. Circular Planet—Plate, saucer, watch, certain leaves. /nventions, 
Combinatii Acorn, cup and saucer, nest and round eggs, plate of fruit, etc. 

2. THe FLatTenep Bat, or tomato, inkstand, 
The Haif-Solid—F ruit-basket, cradle, baby-wagon. Plane or Elli~se—Tray, 
locket, leaves. Jnventions—Easy-chair, basket of fruits, nest of eggs, etc. 

3. Tue Protats grape, soup-tureen, reaper. The Haif- 
Solid—Fruit-dish, soap-dish, market-basket. Zi/ifse Plane—Waiter, picture 
frame, leaves. /nventions—Basket of vegetables, grape-leaf with bunch of 


grapes. 

4. Tue Orow—Egg, pear, gourd, banana, wash-pitcher. The Half-Solid~ 
Mouse, bath-tub. 7/e Oval Plane—Spoons, leaves. Inventions—Combina- 
tion of cup, saucer, and spoon; druggists’ show-bottles. 

5. Tue Cone t—Wine-glass, trumpet, sugar-loaf. Trustra — Coffee-pot, 
flower-pot, churn. Conoid—Thimble, bee-hive, jug. Pyramid—Monument, 
pagoda. /nventions—Red riding-hood, etc. 

6. Tue Cuszt—House, dice, bandbox. Hal/~Cude—Bureau, work-box, al- 
bum. Sguare Plane—Picture-frame, chess-board. 

7. Tux Cytinper—Round tewer, pump, syrup~pitcher, bowls, worm. 
Solid—Triangular prism and square prism. Comdbinati I otives, &c. 

N. B.—In the Missouri exhibit are the schools of weaving, sewing, pricking, 
drawing, folding, cutting, done in the kindergartens of Missouri by children un- 
der seven years old, on Froebel’s method, which are to be distinguished from the 
imitation-work of the Richwood Seminary. 


Cut the ball with copper wire. 

i aed cubes into sections much geometrical knowledge may 
get concrete of impressions. A tetrahedron can be made from a cube by 
cutting off the corners ; cutting off corners of the tetrahedron, etc. 
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CENTENNIAL KINDERGARTEN, ONCE MORE. 


By the request of several of the subscribers to the fund which 
paid the teacher of this orphan class, the following article is re- 
printed from the Philadelphia Press of May 16th, it being very de- 
sirable that this real specimen of Froebel’s kindergarten, in the 
“ Annex” to the Woman’s Pavilion, be sought out by persons from 
all parts of the country, and it is believed that the New-ENGLAND 
JouRNAL OF EpucATION goes further than any daily paper: 


THE NORTHERN HOME KINDERGARTEN. 
LETTERS OF ENDORSEMENT FROM SOME OF THE MOST EXPERI- 
ENCED TEACHERS, 

It is hoped that the citizens of Philadelphia will bear in mind 
that one of the most interesting exhibits of the Centennial will be 
that of the kindergarten of the Northern Home, which has been in 
training the last winter by Miss R. R. Burritt, of Wisconsin. This 
kindergarten is composed of eighteen children of the Home, be- 
tween three and six years of age, and their development so far, 
under the method, has been most satisfactory to all interested in 
the initiation of a true system of education, and in raising to a 
healthy status little children deprived of their natural guardians. 
(These orphans’ education becomes the test of the enlightenment of 
the community of which they are the wards.) This kindergarten 
will hold its morning sessions from 10 to 124 o’clock, the first 
three days of ae week, in the Educational Building attached to 
the Woman’s Pavilion, and by thus appearing as a special branch 
of her work, it serves to show how deeply the spiritual significance 
of the undertaking has been coniprehindiel by the Educational 
Commission, It is to parents and educators that the kindergarten 
will specially appeal. It is for them to know that Froebel claims, 
through the spirit of love in the heart of the mother and teacher, 
so to touch the innate springs of activityin the child’s nature, so 
to adapt conditions to meet them, that the child’s development is 
consequent upon its own law of activity, and that this constitutes 
the gospel and the science of the system, It is not, therefore, an 
exhibition for any superficial manifestation of the children, but for 
the study and observation of those interested in principles. There 
will be a gallery, where the audience will be seated and quietly ob- 
serve the working of the kindergarten, which can afterwards be 
explained to them, as the usual morning avocations of the children 
must be carried on independently of the audience. The kinder- 
garten being founded to carry out the principles of Froebel, scien- 
tifically applied, has for its endorsers some of the most experienced 
teachers of kindergartens in the United States, as the subjoined 
letters will show. FANNY L. MACDANIEL, 


MRS, KRIEGE’S TESTIMONY. 


I have observed the kindergarten of the Northern Home, under 
the guidance of the able and devoted teacher, Miss Burritt, for two 
days, and was very much gratified to find it conducted in the true 
spirit of Froebel. Those not acquainted with his method must 
not expect prodigious feats, nor artificial drill of the children, but 
merely a natural development of all the dormant faculties of the 
child’s soul, analagous to the growth and unfoldment of vegetation 
when brought under the influence of the light and warmth of the 
sun’s rays. May this kindergarten, and what it is doing for the 
little waifs, appeal to our hearts, and help us better to understand 
childhood and its true needs and wants. 

MATILDA H. KRIgGE, 


My Dear Miss Peabody,—* I authorize you to say in my name, 
that I would feel fully satisfied of the capability of any kindergar- 
ten which had the endorsement of Mme. Kraus or Mme. Kriege. 
I only wish, for my own sake, I could see Miss Burritt in her work, 
and [ trust that the effect of her experiment may be, that others 
may be induced to carry the kindergarten to the motherless little 
ones who need it so sorely, S. E. Bow, (of St. Louis.”) 

I am glad to introduce the Centennial kindergarten to notice 
with such competent judges’ approbation of it as that of the above 
three ladies, The first two learned the system of Froebel from 
the lips of his chief apostle, Baroness Marenholtz-Bulow, now of 
Dresden, where she lectures freely at the college for kindergartners, 
established in 1872 in that city ; and Miss Blow was the pupil for 
a year of Mrs. Kraus, then Miss Boelte, who, after a training of 
three years by the widow of Froebel, has taught kindergarten for 
fifteen years, 

But Miss Burritt’s success is her own best testimony. I have 
seen a great many of the best kindergartens in Europe and Ameri- 
ca a great deal, and am free to say that Ido not think any one 
could have accomplished a more genuine kindergarten work than 
Miss Burritt has done in these last seven months, I cannot con- 
ceive how more could be done, nor do I believe more ever was 
done in seven months ; and if the little company shall appear at the 
Centennial grounds, as they do in their own premises at the North- 
ern Home, I shall be perfectly satisfied to present it to the world 
as the best demonstration that can be made /@ the eyes of a genuine 
kindergarten. We believe the children’s absorption in their work, 
their enjoyment of their plays, and their singing and reciting of 
songs and hymns, learned by rote, will be an argument to every 
judicious mind in behalf of the system as the true thing for all 
children, rich and poor. Nothing has been rehearsed for exhibi- 
tion, What the children do is just what they would do if at their 
own private sessions. ELIZABETH P. PEABODY. 
In this connection I would also say that the president of the 
managers of the Northern Home, Mrs, E. W. Hutter, has done 
everthing that Miss Burritt has asked, to facilitate her work, all 
winter; and everything to make the exhibit, in all respects, com- 
fortable for Miss Burritt and the children. It is but justice to the 
Northern Home that we should, all of us, remember that it has set 
an example to all the orphanages of the land in being the first, 
with one obscure exception, to accept this only substitute for the 
motherly love and nurture for these poor little waits ; viz., the play 
of Froebel’s kindergarten, cherishing at once their body, heart, and 
mind, and providing a stock of childish happiness to be drawn 
upon during their earthly life of labor. 


Sailed for Bremen, 24th of June, Mrs. Matilda H. Kriege and her 
daughter, Alma, who is on the eve of marriage to Professor Reydt, 
of Altona, Sleswich-Holstein ; and Mrs, Kriege will not return to 
America, They have done a noble work here, having been the 


garten. 


first to introduce into America the scientific training of kinder- 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 
PorRTLAND. — The public schools closed on Friday, June 30, 


with written examinations occupying the preceding days of that | Pe 


week. The graduating exercises of the high school, D. D. Patten, 
principal, took place Thursday afternoon, at City Hall, in the 
presence of a large audience. The class of ’76, the largest yet 
graduated at that school, numbered 73, — 45 young ladies and 28 
young men. The programme presented the usual variety of orig- 
inal declamations and essays, selections in reading and declama- 
tion, and music. The young ladies gained, as they deserved, great 
praise for their good taste in graduating in inexpensive cambric 
dresses, so that no distinction appeared between those who could 
ill afford great expense on such occasions and those in circum- 
stances to afford the expense of the usual costly attire. 

The Daily Press speaks of the hall as magnificently, patriot- 
ically, and appropriately decorated with flags, bunting, evergreen, 
and flowers in profusion. Over the stage were the mottoes of the 
girls and boys respectively, while in the rear of the hall, in large 
letters, was the motto of the class. A parting address to the class, 
in presenting the diplomas, was made by Rev. Dr. Hill, of the 
committee. The “ Brown Memorial Medals,” eight in number, 
were awarded to Misses Mary E. O’Brien, Marcia J. Lord, Alice 
M. Kyle, Hattie G. Haines, and to Masters Fred W. Hamilton, 
William Call, Charles H. Gilman, and Charles M. Hay. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
— Fitzwilliam having been without a high school for a number 
of years, proposes to notice the Centennial year by starting one 
the coming autumn. 


— The following is a copy of the bill to promote the efficiency 
of common schools, now in the hands of the legislative committee 


on education : 

Section 1. E town, city. and incorporated place in this State shall make 
the town between the ages of five and twenty-one years, for at least twenty-four 
weeks in a year, of five days each: provided, that the State Superintendent of 

$s, upon a careful investigation of the may release any town from ob- 
ligation to maintain a school more than twelve weeks in a year. 
_ Suc. 2. There is by constituted established the State Board of Educa- 
tion, which shall consist of nine mem who shall have general supervision 
and control of all the public schools of the State; shall establish rules and r 

i not inconsistent with the laws of the State, for the government of 
schools and teachers; shall prescribe and enforce rules for examination of 

c and establish a standard of Ape will entitle a person ex- 
amined by said board to a State certificate. board shall also prescribe the 
form of registers to be kept in the schools, and the form of blanks and inquiries 
for the returns to be made by the committees; shall have and exercise t 
powers and duties of trustees of the State Normal Schools, as required by law, 
and seasonably lay before the legislature a report of the doings of the board, with 
such information upon the condition and of the normal school and the 
common schools, and such suggestions as to the best means of improving them, 
as the experience and reflection of the board may dictate. 

Suc. 3. The members of the State Board of Education shall be inted by 
the governor and council for a term of three years; but the term fies tae 
bers of said board shal! expire at the end of one year, the term of three members 
at the end of two years; and thereafter the term of three members of the board 
shall expire annually. The members of said board shal] be selected from expe- 
rienced teachers cultured friends of education in the State. - 


intendent of the State Normal 
three years. The State Superintendent of Schools shall exercise a general su- 


the discharge of their duties, by circular letters and persona! conference, devoti 
all his time to the duties of his office. He shall suggest to the board ed ean 
and to the general court improvements in the Lyn of public schools; he shall 
obtain information as to the school systems of other States and countries, and 
1 of the State and disseminate this information, together 
with such practical hints upon the conduct of schools and the true theory of edu- 
cation, as observation aud investigation convince him to be im t, by 

for the press; and to do all in 


and articles 
mye ep and sustain an interest in education among the le of the 
State, and to stimulate teachers to well-directed efforts in their w He shall 


proved method of instruction. 
Suc. 5. The State Superintendent of Schools shall, under the direction of the 
board of education, or whenever invited so to do by twenty-five teachers, hold a 
normal institute at some accessible point in different sections of the State, which 
shall continue in session not less than five days, for the instruction of 
and those who may desire to teach, and, with the concurrence ef the board of ed- 
ucation, procure such assistance as may be necessary to conduet the same. It 
shall be the duty of the principal and assistants of the State Normal School to at- 
tend all institutes, whenever practicable to do so, and assist as instructors. In- 
stitutes shall be held in vacation of the public schools when practicable, 
ir schools for the time that they ac- 
tually attend the institutes and session of the State convention. 


to teach in 0 as assistants in grammar 

A holding a certificate of the third or fourth grade, is eligible to 

teach in schools of the grade. applicant for a State certificate 

shall be examined by written and oral questions in algebra, ari grammar, 

ophy, history, , defining, penmanship, reading, met of 
trade without examina -y-- the 
without examination. standing in each st must be indorsed 

diploma or certificate. Tho Read Sor or i 

for ng, revoke any 

gran 

Sec. 7. The school committee of town shall, before the first day of April, 

, transmit to the of the board of education a copy of the report 

to 


forms ovided, to all such questions as may be proposed said board of ed- 
wcation relating to the school money recei i 


NEW-ENGLAND YOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


— 


omens the friends copy for each town, ward, 
incorporated place having ten voters. 
Suc. 10. The members of the board of education shall be paid three dollars per 
day for actual service performed, together with their actual traveling expenses. 
11. = of Schools receive an 
eighteen hun dol and his necessary traveling expenses incurr 
rformance of his official duties, after they shall have been audited and ap~ 
proved by the board of education ; and all postages and other aes expenses 
arising in his office, which shall be in the State House, shall be paid from the 
treasury, in the same manner as these of other departments of the government, 
all accounts. belng first audited and allowed. 
Suc. 12. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this’ act are hereby re- 


Sc. 13. ‘This act shall take effect from its passage. 


VERMONT. 
Vermont EpiscopaL InsTiruTE.—A Short Record of a Suc- 
cessful School. — The following were among the specifications 
lately contained in a condensed report to the trustees, made by 
the principal of this school, the Rev. Theo. A. Hopkins, for the 
sixteen years he has had sole charge of the same. The school is 
not endowed; but has supported itself, and paid over ten thous- 
sand dollars rental to the diocese besides : 
1. As to numbers.—On the school list are the names of 716. Of 
these Vermont has furnished (23 per cent.) 163; those from other 
States have numbered 553. ' 
2. As to reputation. — Boys have come from twenty-two States 
of the Union; outside the Union, from Cuba, Canada, and Buenos 
Ayres, South America. Some of the pupils have been kept with 
me for five years, though four years and three years are more fre- 
quently spent here, and some few stay only one year. 
3. As to the quality of education given by me.— My boys have 
entered, directly from my training, the best colleges of the coun- 
try. Ihave mever once offered a candidate to any college who 
was rejected. 
4. As to military drill—For the past twelve years my boys have 
formed a battalion, and have every summer sustained the regular 
military drill in the United States infantry tactics, witn bayonet 
exercise. They have invariably elicited high praise from United 
States military generals when present, and by none were more 
flattering compliments paid to them than by General Sheridan. 
5. As to Christian character. — One hundred and twenty-seven 
of my pupils have made a profession of Christianity while under 
my training, and they have uniformly proved faithful in Christian 
integrity of character in after years. 
6. Besides those who have entered college, fully one-half have en- 
tered stores, insurance offices, medical schools, theological schools, 
law schools, and postoffices. Several have become United States 


he | military officers in the regular army, having graduated at West 


Point ; some became under-teachers, in schools, or returned to their 
farms, or entered some of the higher walks of life. Nine of the pupils 
became under-teachers in the institute itself, during the sixteen years 
of its existence, and have always proved most efficient. 

Our current school year is successful, as usual, and our next re- 


opens on August 30. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Normal Art School of Massachusetts. 
CLOSING EXERCISES. 

On Tuesday, June 23, at the close of the labors of the year, the 
students of this school gathered in their lecture room at No. 28 
School street, Boston, to receive, at the hand of the State author- 
ities, the certificates that had been awarded them after the comple- 
tion of the work of the first year of the four years course of in- 
struction. A certificate is to be given each year till the fourth 
and last, when a full diploma will be granted to such as complete 
the course, testifying to their qualifications to act as art masters 
and art mistresses. The school was called to order by Dr. A. A. 
Miner, chairman of the board of visitors, from the State Board of 
Education. He spoke as follows : 

DR. MINER’S ADDRESS. 
By the act of 1870, “ Any city or town may, and every city and 


but | town having more than ten thousand inhabitants shall, annually, 


make provision for giving free instruction in industrial or mechan- 
ical drawing to persons over fifteen years of age,” etc. As the 
means of carrying out this provision did not seem satisfactory, ar- 
rangements were made in 1871 for bringing out from England a 
man competent to give direction to this important department. 
Mr. Walter Smith was recommended and secured for this work, 
Experience soon proved that a school to teach the teachers was 
requisite, and the Industrial Normal Art School was opened in 
the autumn of 1873, and has now completed three years of its 
history. After the first year’s work, Class A, it is understood the 
remaining work can be pursued in any order deemed desirable. 
Accordingly some have chosen from the classes B, C, and D, the 
past year; so that the exhibit at Philadelphia has something from 


fourth | every class, and gives a tolerable view of the entire line of the 


school. 

The patronage of the school has increased steadily from the be- 
ginning. It numbered 133 pupils the first year, 239 the second, 
and 307 the third, making a total of 679. It has been feared that 
the school would rear too many art teachers. When we remem- 


condi- | ber the varied resources requisite for a good art teacher, there ap- 


pears no reason why, among the qualifications of the general 
teacher, the knowledge of the various principles of art and the 
necessary co-ordination of thought, eye, and hand successfully to 
apply them, may not be required, and thus the whole field of in- 


struction be laid open. But when better tastes shall have been 


begotten, the various industries will claim the labors of the most 
successful, in the fields of original design. Even were it other- 
wise, culture in art and in the various sciences subordinate thereto, 
like every other department of culture, is valuable for its own 
sake; for the relation which every faculty bears to every other 
faculty; and for the nurture of those agreeable emotions into 
which all culture strikes its root. 

The Normal Art School has had difficulties to meet and ob- 
stacles to overcome. It was new among us; and new things must 
prove their right to be, especially if their existence is a public tax. 
Then the Art School is based on principles that can be stated, 
and consequently can be taught and learned; thus transcending 
the empiricism of the past and destroying some people’s occupa- 
tion. The success of the school and the diffusion of its good, re- 
quired text-books embodying its principles and methods, thus ar- 
raying against it long-established interests. Still further, every 
institution vigorously administered, — and I believe the vigor of 
the administration of this school has not been questioned,—runs 
across somebody’s path, and produces more or less of antagonism 
through interest, envy, or personal conflicts and prejudices. 

During the year now Closing, all opposition likely to arise has 
culminated. It became necessary to seek from the legislature 
unusual appropriations. Every possible obstacle was thrown in 
the way, was met and overcome. The more its claims were dis- 
cussed the stronger grew its position in public favor, until the 
needed grants were made, and the school triumphed by very de- 
cisive majorities. The school may now be said to be established. 
The board of education believe .in it. They repose entire confi- 
dence in its management and in the ability of its various teachers. 
Such changes will be made from time to time as its good may re- 

uire. Class C will be transferred next year to the building in 

chool street. The school will then be together. Its sessions 
will be held five days in the week, and two more teachers will be 
employed in Class A, giving greater facilities to the department of 
Free-hand Drawing. We hope the next legislature may consecrate 
to the uses of the~school a most desirable lot, some time since 
designated, near the Art Museum, and thus open the way for such 
a building for the uses of the school as its highest good demands. 
In closing he said he was happy to introduce to the pupils his 
excellency, Governor Rice, who would address the pupils, and 
award the certificates. [We hope to be able to obtain a report 
of the Governor’s remarks for publication.] 
AWARD OF DIPLOMAS 
To students of the classes of 1874 and 1875:— O. J. Pierce, 
Miss L. E. French, Miss R. L. Hoyt, L. W. Miller, Miss E. F. 
Locke, W. L. Dean, Miss L. A. Dudley, B. W. Putnam, L. Baker, 
J. A. Bean, Miss H. E. Carleton, W. S. Goodenough, P. Ross, 
A. H. Berry, Miss A. B. Tufts, Mrs. E. D. Carney, Miss C. Nolen, 
E. Rose, Miss M. E. Clapp, J. D. Lord, J. W. Crawford, Mrs. E. 
F. Bowler, W. S. Perry, C. A. Barry, Miss E. A. Norcross, W. 
L. Taylor, J. N. Marble, Miss S. A. Walker, W. F. Brackett, W. 
A. Mason, jr., Miss F. S. Emerson, Miss M. E. Joslyn, A. C. Pat- 
ten, Miss S. P. Oakes, Miss E. E. Ball, Miss J. H. Cleaveland, 
W. P. Hooper, Mrs. M. E. Johnson, M. J. Green, Miss M. L. 
Benham, Miss H. W. Avery, Miss S. L. Pitman, Miss N. N. 
Stewart, Miss E. O. Bowditch, Miss W. B. Hintz, Miss M. R. 
Fisher, E. C. Colby, G. A. Loring, F. G. Parker, Miss E. J. Tuck- 
er, H. Hitchings, A. J. Anthony, J. Brimmer, W. E. Carter, Miss 
M. A. Bailey, Miss M. Mansfield, Miss M. B. Peabody, Miss J. 
Berrin, Miss A. M. Spalter, Miss M. E. Whitten, Miss A. F. 
Shaw, Miss C. E. Hollis, Miss A. C. Holmes, and Mrs. L. N. 


Wellington. 
AWARD OF CERTIFICATES. 


The following is a list of the members of the class of 1876, to 
whom certificates have been awarded: 

C. M. Carter, G. W. Ware, Miss E. L. Gardner, W. S. Bucklin, . 
G. F. Hammond, L. A. Greenwood, Miss A. B. Shepley, Miss E. 
E. Booth, Miss M. Howard, E. R. Kingsbury, Miss A. E. Curtiss, 
Miss H, M. Bellville, Miss O. S. Holmes, Miss H. F. Marsh, Mrs. 
E. F. Dimock, Miss A. L. Binney, Miss S. A. W. Loring, Miss V. 
G. Roys, Miss J. M. Gottee, Miss C. H. Saunders, Miss A. K. 
Howard, Miss B. Coburn, Miss F. F. Clarke, Miss L. M. Plaisted, 
Miss A. B. Dupee, Miss E, M. Starbuck, Miss O. G. Dupee, and 
Miss L. M. Hill. 

After the ceremony of presentation Dr. Miner remarked that 
there was present a gentleman who for many years had been Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction in the city of Boston, and who 
was now occupying that position. This gentleman had formerly 
been a member of the State Board of Education, and in that ca- 
pacity he had been active in founding this school, and at its inau- 
guration was chairman of the Board of Visitors,— that through his 
influence in the two official positions the State and city wére 
united in securing the services of Prof. Walter Smith, and that 
this union had resulted most happily in giving a uniformity to the 
art work of the commonwealth. He then introduced the Hon. 
John D. Philbrick, who was chairman of the committee of the 
Board of Education under whose supervision the institution was 
organized and put into operation, who gave a brief sketch of the 
pioneer work in combatting prejudice and overcoming opposi- 
tion, which resulted in its establishment. 

_ MR. PHILBRICK’S REMARKS. 

The speaker (Mr. P.) said that the first important step in this 
work consisted in securing the services of Walter Smith. The 
movement which resulted in bringing him from Leeds to Boston 


was made by Mr. Philbrick in his efforts to improve the instruction 
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in drawing in the Boston public schools. He called in Mr. C. C. 
Perkins, as an expert in art education, to give his opinion on the 
condition and wants of drawing in the schools. His views on the 
subject were embodied in a letter to the chairman of the commit- 
tee on drawing, advising the employment of a thoroughly well edu- 
cated master, such as might be found among the graduates of the 
South Kensington Art School, to instruct the teachers, and take 
the direction of this branch of instruction. The school board 
adopted the suggestion to appropriate’ $2,800 for the salary. 
Henry Cole, the director of the Kensington School, recommended 
Walter Smith, art-master at Leeds, as the most promising man in 
England to undertake the work of developing industrial art edu- 
cation in America. But the difficulty was to induce a master of 
his standing to exile himself from his country for this purpose, as 
the salary proposed was less than half what he was earning at 
home. By correspondence, continued nearly a year, he was at 
length persuaded to come over and look over the ground. Soon 
after his arrival it became evident that, if his engagement depended 
on the school board alone, the project must fail. 

But there was one other resource left. The State Board of Ed- 
ucation had already entered actively upon the work of promoting 
industrial art-education. Could not the State join hands with 
Boston in securing a competent man to organize and direct this 
work? This project was immediately submitted to the State 
Board by Mr. Philbrick, who was a member of it, and it was car- 
ried. This action settled the question of Mr. Smith’s coming 
to Massachusetts. He began his work in October, 1871. The 
necessity of providing means for educating art teachers very soon 
presented itself. This necessity the board of education was not 
slow in perceiving, but it was not yet proposed to assume the re- 
sponsibility of recommending to the legislature the establishment 
of an institution for this purpose. 

In the spring of 1872, Mr. Philbrick, on his individual respon- 
sibility, went before the legislative committee on education with a 
bill prepared by him, asking for the establishment of a State Nor- 
mal Art School. Messrs. Smith and Perkins, and Secretary 
White, joined him in urging the committee to report it to the leg- 
islature. But public opinion was not prepared for it. Another 
year of agitation was n . Then the Board of Educa- 
tion unanimously cumumabnded the project, and three 
ago this month the legislature, under the lead of Hon. William S. 
Phillips, granted to the Board of Education, for the purpose of 
training art teachers, the sum of $7,500, at the same time setting 
apart, for the use of the proposed school, a portion of a building 
in Pemberton Square, Boston. 

The third annual course of instruction ends with this interest- 
ing occasion. Already the State is proud of this educational in- 
stitution, the first of the kind in America. Specimens of its work 
are submitted to the inspection of the country and the world at 
the Philadelphia exhibition. It has a great future beforeit. It 
is destined to work wonders in advancing the industrial interests 
of the State. Before another year shall have passed it is hoped 
that it will be installed in a noble and appropriate edifice, on the 
State land at the corner of Boylston and Dartmouth streets. 

Dr. Miner then called upon Mr. B. W. Putnam to speak in be- 
half of the students : 

MR. PUTNAM’S REMARKS. 

Gentlemen of the Board of Visitors, and all whose names are 
upon these certificates, which his excellency the Governor has just 
now conferred upon us, permit me, in behalf of my fellow stu- 
dents, to tender to you our heartfelt thanks for this mark of your 
confidence and approval. Upon this parchment you have been 
pleased to enumerate each and every subject of freehand and 
mechanical drawing which you deem us qualified to teach; a list 
so numerous and varied must ever bear testimony that these hon- 
ors have not been easily earned, or carelessly bestowed. As we 
glance down the long line of subjects, memory reverts to the 
hours of application, days of labor, months of earnest toil, nec- 
essary to master the principles and acquire the manipulative skill 
demanded by your high standard,— but it was application and 
labor and toil with congenial, sympathetic companions, and under 
the guidance of a competent, earnest, inspiring director. 

Mr. Chairman, we were pleased to hear you speak of the in- 
fluence of art culture upon the other faculties of our being. For 
myself, and T believe for my fellow-students, I may say that 
this art-study has resulted in a more complete opening of all 
the avenues of communication between the world of matter and 
the mind that would investigate it. This testimonial speaks of 
the eye trained to see, the hand to transcribe, more of the truth 
and beauty of Nature. It speaks of a world of happiness re- 
vealed in the realm of Art. It testifies to a quickened desire to 
explore more fully the paths of science and literature, of history 
and poetry. In short, it is an exponent of the quickening of all 
the nobler faculties of our being,— faculties that bring us into 
closer sympathy with the Divine Artist. 

Gentlemen of the Board, we are pot unmindful of the fact that 
now and here, on this Centennial , for the first time in the his- 
tory of the nation, has such ascene as this been witnessed. Seven- 
teen hundred and seventy-six brought the stern conflict that ush- 
ered in the nation’s birth. The rolling years have been passed in 
enlarging our borders, in multiplying and strengthening our re- 
Sources, till now the demand of the new century, as his excellency 
has said, is for recruits in that army that is being raised to do ser- 
vice in that “ peaceful battle of form ” and skill and taste, a battle 
that is to be fought with ignorance, crudity, and even barbarity,—a 
contest that must be waged, and that speedily, if we would take 
and maintain an honorable rank in the sisterhood of the nations. 


You have now conferred upon us the official commission, of the 
State, testifying to our fitness to do service in this cause. In ac- 
cepting these, the first ever granted this side the Atlantic, we are 
ready to pledge ourselves to go forth to the contest wherever and 
whenever duty calls us to the field. 

Gentlemen of the Board, we should fail to express our convic- 
tions did we let this occasion pass without bearing testimony to 
the justice and impartiality which has characterized the director of 
this school, and his associates, in the awards of these honors. If 
in the performance of the duties you have laid upon him, it has 
been necessary for him to humble our false pride or wound our in- 
ordinate self-conceit, it has been done kindlv, and for our good. 
If it has been his duty to censure indolence, or leave incompe- 
tency ““ out in the cold,” it ,has been done in no self-glorying 
spirit, with no unnecessary publicity. It has been his mission to 
devise the most comprehensive system of art-instruction the world 
has ever seen, in ancient or modern days, and in our efforts to fit 
ourselves to teach this subject, it has been his strong arm that has 
guided, his wisdom that has enlightened, his enthusiasm that has 
inspired us — and with what success, the Centennial exhibit will 
testify. And now, with gratitude in our hearts for his favors and 
yours, we are ready to go forth to plant, in this State, and here 
and there all over the land, the seeds of art-instruction we have 
gathered. May we not reasonably hope to plant that seed which 


will in its full fruition, bring forth a harvest of truth of symmetry, 
of harmony and beauty that will yet place our people beside 
those “ Greece nurtured in her glorious prime”? 

We have been told something of the history of this school by 
one who was himself one of the chief actors jn making that his- 
tory; and may we not believe that the historian of the next cen- 
tury, some Motley, or Prescott, or Bancroft, as his eye sweeps 
down the long vista of a hundred years, searching for the cause of 
the glory of the republic, will speak of this dav and this hour as 
the beginning of better things, and do that justice to these, our 
benefactors, which their achievements demand, but which our 
powers are inadequate to express? 


At the close of these remaks the chairman said that the exer- 
cises would most appropriately close with an address from the di- 
rector of the school: 

PROFESSOR SMITH’S REMARKS, 
Mr. Smith said that if he had not experienced many happier 


years | moments and expected to do so again, he should be able to say 


this was the happiest moment of his life. It was a great achieve- 
ment to see so successful a beginning in the industrial crusade as 
this which had been made to-day: the recognition that success in 
art was the result of systematic training and steady application to 
study. He regarded the national awakening to the importance 
and value of skill and taste, as the greatest movement made since 
the war of independence. It was to the second century what the 
war was to the first century of independent existence. We were 
to-day in just as great a bondage to foreign powers as our fore- 
fathers were a hundred years ago, though the powers in the one 
case were artistic and the other military. We were to-day the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water to foreign nations whose in- 
dustrial education had been accomplished, for we employed a 
dozen native-born Americans to raise corn, cotton, pork, oil, and 
such like products of unskilled labor, to pay for the labor of one 
French bronzist, or one English designer of carpets or paper- 
hangings, and the penalty we paid was the feeding and clothing of 
the eleven unskilled laborers we employed over and above the 
one European whose skill made him the equal of our dozen un- 
skilled laborers. We complain of bad times, and shall complain 
more and have good reason for doing so, unless we increase the 
value of labor by impressing into it skill and taste. So long as 
the costly things we own or use are all imported from abroad, so 
long will the country be drained of its wealth, and bad times will 
continue. I know of no remedy for this but the education of the 
workman, so that he shall become: equally skilled with his foreign 
competitor, and the only way of accomplishing this is by art edu- 
ucation bearing directly on industry. Other countries have deliv- 
ered themselves from a low state of taste and a barbarous condi- 
tion of manufactures by the means employed here in this school, 
and by the verdict of the most patriotic of Americans, America 
to-day stands at the bottom of the column in art manufacture and 
industrial taste. 

This just distribution of certificates to teachers of industrial 
drawing is a ray of sunshine breaking through the national gloom. 
If the same results follow the establishment of a normal art school 
in America as have followed the same agency in England, and in 
twenty-five vears the United States’ displays at a future Interna- 
tional Exhibition like that at Philadelphia, manufactures which 
are seldom equaled and not surpassed by the most artistic of for- 
eign countries, then the country will allow that this Normal Art 
School of Massachusetts will be indeed ‘a little leaven, leavening 
the whole lump.’ 

We have every reason to hope this may be so; and this much is 
certain, that by no other agency has the same result been accom- 
plished, whilst the conditions of success are as favorable here as 
elsewhere. The students of this school must regard themselves 
as pioneers, who are attempting to do by human agencies what 
used to be considered the peculiar prerogative of divinely-endowed 
persons. To study the basis of art, and by long practice learn the 
rationale of drawing and painting, as you would if your choice of 
professions had led you to law, medicine, divinity, or science, 
seems to many unnecessary, for they contend the artist, like the 
poet, is born, not made. If we regard the works of some of these 


rule-of-thumb inspired artists, it would seem as though nature had 
employed a journeyman to do her work when such were born. I 
look forward to the time when the art work produced by students 
of this school shall show the world what intelligent, educated art- 
ists can do, and challenge a eomparison with it of the work of so- 
called inspired and born artists. It has been the fashion, of late 
years, in this country, to worship everything French in fine and 
industrial art, and to run down everything English. I invite a 
comparison of the fine and industrial art of the two countries as 
exhibited at Philadelphia, and am willing to abide by the result of 
a just comparison; and I say that the distinguished success of 
the Anglo-Saxon race in that exhibition results from the belief in 
the value of education and training, rather than in trusting to 
vague and sentimental notions of natural endowments. 

We have much to doin this great industrial battle. Already 
we have encountered opposition from the dreamers and sentiment- 
alists, who find it easier to call names thar to do any great educa- 
tional work themselves. But if you have caught my spirit, you 
have put your hand to the plough, and intend neither to look side- 
ways nor backward until the straightest and best furrow you can 
make has been accomplished. When the man who is hallooing at 
you from the next field can find time to make his furrow, then we 
can compare results, and not till then. It has been solacing and 
delightful to me this day to hear as thoughtful and practical a busi- 


ness man as his excellency Governor Rice, say to you that this 
school and its influence are a necessity for Massachusetts. T 
would go farther and say that this school, and such schools else- 
where, are the only possible means of restoring the prosperity of 
the whole country. We are no longer isolated from the rest of 
the world, but have to be weighed in the balances with every man- 
ufacturing country of Europe. Education alone will aid us in 
this comparison, and trained art teachers spread all over the United 
States are as great a necessity as is this Normal Art School in 
Massachusetts. Your ambition and your patriotism, therefore, 
mav be equally indulged in the prosecution of your studies, and 
in it T heartily wish you the highest success. 


CONNECTICUT. 


WeEsTVILLE, (New Haven).—Our schools have just completed 
the scholastic year under circumstances well worthy a brief notice. 
The management of the schools for the past year and a half has 
been under the principalship of an experienced teacher, H. M. 
Adams, who, for many years, has given the subject of public 
school instruction his undivided attention. Individual promotions 
each term, and the general classification, seem to have established 
a very pleasant, healthy tone in all the rooms, encouraging lauda- 
ble éxertion and lessening indolency. The discipline has been 
firm, yet not severe—respected, yet not feared ; and the thorough- 
ness in the various branches, which characterize the teaching, has 
given unexceptional satisfaction to the acting school visitor. 
Written examinations with the advance classes, we understand, are 
gradually growing in favor as the only means of determining the 
real standing of the pupils. Although the school board reserve 
three weeks for deliberation, before publicly announcing the in- 
structors for another year, Mr. Adams will undoubtedly be re- 
tained; and, with the accomplished corps of associate teachers, it 
may be safely asserted that the perspective was never more flatter- 
ing, and the school never better entitled to the support of the dis- 
trict. A list of twenty-one names is given of pupils who have been 
present at every session, the last term. 


BripGceport.—Mr, H. M. Harrington, the newly-elected super- 
intendent of public schools, has entered upon the duties of his 
office. An examination of those desiring to teach in the schools 
of this town for the coming year was held on Wednesday, June 
28th. About ninety candidates were present. The number of 
positions to be filled is seventy. The examination was conducted 
principally by the use of printed questions, to which written an- 
swers were required. The board has voted to establish a high 
school, with a male teacher at a salary of from $1,800 to $2,000, 
and two female teachers at a salary of $600 to $700. There will be 
five grammar scheols also, the highest salaries not to exceed 
$1,400, with an assistant at from $500 to $600. The other teachers 
will be divided into five grades, as follows: 1st grade, salary from 
$350 to $400; 2d, from $400 to $450; 3d, $450 to $500 ; 4th, $500 
to $550; 5th, $550 to $600. 

Wartersury.—St. Margaret’s School for Girls, at Waterbury, 
has just finished its first, and a very successful year. Professor F. T. 
Russell is the rector, and makes English literature a specialty. 
He has an able corps of assistants, and the school offers very su- 
perior facilities for the training of girls. Unusual care is given to 
the cultivation of the voice, a subject which is just beginning to re- 
ceive the attention it deserves from cultivated people. The school 
has fine advantages for the study of the history of art. Waterbury 
is the home of many scientific men, and contains many lovers of 
literature and art. ‘The school has the use of the excellant Bron- 
son library, and of fine collections of photographs and pictures, 
copies of tit best works. At a meeting of the trustees, last week, 
it was decided to immediately enlarge the seminary building. 

ENFIELD.—The High School closed its summer term June 16th, 
and the statistics for the year just completed give evidence of the 
effective work done by the teacher, F. H. Brewer, The number 
of different pupils registered in the year was 44 ; average number 
registered, 32.86; average daily attendance, 30.23; per cent. of 
attendance, 92, Four scholars were perfect in attendance through 


the year, nine more for two terms, and nine for one term, 
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HARVEST. 
BY KATHERINE SAUNDERS. 


With throbbing heart and tearful eye 
I watched the spring-time fleeting by. 
I saw the snowdrop at its birth 
Felled, by spears of rain, to earth; 


The iris burst her emerald sheath, 
And shew the amethyst beneath ; 


The painted tulip fade and close 
Before the glory of the rose ; 

And now, down fields of sunburnt grass 
I see the withering rose-leaves pass; 
And, night by night, and day by day, 
The life of summer ebbs away. 


I see the granaries overflow, 
The mellowing orchards bending low. 


O God! my heart in awe and fear 
Looks back upon Thy perfect year. 
Thy bounty covers all the lands ; 

I lift in prayer my empty hands. 

Of all the summer of my life 

My harvest is but sin and strife. 


Oh! could these tears, like April rain, 
Make moist my heart’s hard soil again, 


And stir the seeds which thou didst sow, 
Oh! never should they cease to flow. 


Could prayer but melt this ice away, 
Oh! never would I cease to pray, 


Till Thou in mercy, Lord, didst bring 
Into my soul a second spring. 


_ Oh! then what rich reward and sweet 
To lay its harvest at Thy feet ! 
—Good Words. 


Foreign Notes. 


FRANCE.—The new minister of instruction, M. Waddington, in 
a recent debate of the chamber of deputies, took occasion to reply 
to some attacks that had been made in that body against the uni- 
versity and the normal school, and thus spoke of their services and 
usefulness : “I need not say what the normal school is; it has for 
forty years filled our presidential chairs, and furnished, in every 
liberal career, our most eminent men. Its pupils are in the insti- 
tute, in the Collége de France, in the French Academy, on the 
benches of this body, and in the senate. And what reproach do 
they bring against the university ?—what are the griefs-of which it 
is the cause? In reality, the only one is that it. belongs to its 
epoch : this is the only grief. Yes, gentlemen, the university is of! 
no party, belongs to no sect; it belongs to its age. Taken as a 
whole, it respects, loves, and believes all that France loves, be- 
lieves, and respects; it respects all sacred things, all the rights of 
conscience and religion ; it believes in the future prosperity of the 
country, and is inspired by the most patriotic love for France. . . . 
And you, gentlemen, who listen to me, watch with a zealous care 
over this deposit of honor and self-negation, of loyalty and science 
which your fathers have transmitted to you. Watch over this 
precious deposit ; for if ever you allow it to diminish, you will do 
an injury not only to the university, but to the country itself,” 

— By authority of the French minister of education, the older 
pupils of the National School of Agriculture at Grignon have left, 
accompanied by professors, for a visit to the Netherlands, where 
they are to spend some three months examining the Dutch system 
of Agriculture ; next year they will probably visit England in the 
same way. Grignon was the first agricultural school established in 
France. The course extends over three years. 


ITaALy.—A monument to Bartolomeo Christofali, inventor of the 
piano-forte, has been placed in the church Santa Croce, Flor- 
ence. . . . Interesting discoveries have been made at Rome 
in excavations on the Esquiline and Monte della Ginstizia ; they 
consist of vases of terra cotta, arms and implements of an epoch 
anterior to the foundation of the city,—one supposed to be the 
most ancient object with inscription yet found in Latin soil. . . . 
Professor Mommsen, while examining ancient inscriptions in Ar- 
perium, is said to have discovered the sepulchre of Caius Marius, 
The name, which he was enabled with difficulty to decipher, and an 
inscription recording his seven consulships, seem to leave no doubt 
as to the fact. Some interesting mosaics have also been 
recently brought to light in consequence of important excavations 
undertaken in the Via Latina at Rome, at the expense of Mr. 
Huffer, a banker from Germany, who has now been settled for some 
time in Italy. . The work of Clerici, Anatomia dell’ Ape, is 
published at Milan, under the auspices and special superintendence 
of the Central Italian Bee-keepers’ Association. It is adorned 
with a series of thirty beautiful chromo-lithographic plates, very 
artistically produced, and has obtained prizes at the Vienna ex- 
hibition and elsewhere. 

ENGLAND.—In October next the Bristol University College is 
to be an accomplished fact ; the citizens of Bristol have exerted 
themselves with such commendable activity that the new institu- 
tion is to be opened with a highly respectable professorial staff, 
and every prospect of success. - « A letter of George Wash- 
ington, treating on the political state of this country, was lately 
disposed of at a sale of autographs in England, and brought 
£95. - . . A work, by Thomas Tegg, entitled “The Last 
Act, being the Funeral Rites of Nations and Individuals,” will 
soon be published in England ; it will contain accounts of the dis- 
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posal of the dead by the different forms of fire, water, air, 
burial, etc. . . An interesting manuscript has been lately 
brought to light at the Hartley Institution, Southampton, Eng- 
land, being the original accounts of the guild or fraternity of the 
Holy Ghost, at Basingstake, from 1557 to 1654. This guild 
escaped dissolution at the suppression of the monasteries, and was 
confirmed in its possessions by a charter of Philip and Mary in 
1556. It is supposed to have ceased to exist at the end of Eliza- 
beth’s reign or somewhat later, and the manuscript confirms the 
later date, . At a recent conference in the Museum of 
Kensington an exhibition was made of instruments which were so 
accurate and precise in measurement as to give the differences of 
one-twenty-thousandths of an inch. Sir J. Whitworth has con- 
structed a machine which is said to give measurements of one- 
millionth of an inch, 

SPAIN.—An association has been lately formed by men of science 
and letters to promote the foundation of a free university in Spain ; 
and the necessity of some such step, already pointed out by differ- 
ent allusions in this journal, may be more apparent from the fact 
that the prospectus of the new association is signed by not less 
than ten ex-professors of high standing, removed from their pro- 
fessorial chairs by the Spanish government on acount of their liberal 
opinions, among whom may be mentioned Augusto G. de Linares, 
ex-professor of natural history, University of Santiago, and Lau- 
reano Calderon, ex-professor of organic chemistry of the same uni- 
versity. The object is to found a free university of the first class, 
where professors of probity, earnestness, and high competence are 
to give a classical and professional education, with such academic 
advantages as are accorded by the laws of the State, and unfettered 
by those absurd restrictions which Spanish bigotry and intolerance 
wish to impose upon the intelligence of the present age. This 
movement in favor of the new institution has been already received 
with much favor, and cannot fail to enlist the sympathy and best 
wishes of all lovers of progress and true liberty. . . . A Con- 
temporary History of Spain, from 1843 to the conclusion of the late 
civil war, by Don Antonio Pirala, has just made its appearance at 
Madrid. . A journal of Valencia announces that, for the 
first time in the annals of the university of that town, a young lady 
of sixteen years of age, Dofia Concepcion Gomez, is going to pre- 
sent herself for the examination of the second year in the class of 
anatomy, in which study she has made a very creditable progress. 


IceLAND.—Accounts from Iceland state that two enterprising 
citizens of that country have just been exploring the volcanic region 
of the Dyngyufzelden. With great difficulty and some danger they 
descended into the crater of the volcano Askya, where, about 3,000; 
feet below the uppér margin, they reached the bottom, and found: 
themselves on the brink of a lake of seething hot water, apparently 
of great depth. Near the southern extremity ofthe lake the, 
ground was broken up by fissures and pools, preventing further 
progress in that direction, while the entire space resounded with 
the reports of loud subterranean. thunders, North of the great 
crater the intrepid explorers found an opening about 600 feet wide, 
and apparently of about the same depth, from which were issuing 
dense masses of sulphurous smoke, accompanied by sounds about 
as loud and deafening as those which proceeded from the great 
crater. 

HunGARY.—Two shepherds, while digging in the village of 
Ivan Egerszeg, near Pesth, came upon a square curb of masonry, 
covered by a flat stone. Lifting this they found that the curb was 
the mouth of a deep shaft, a yard square, which communicated 
with a hall below. Letting themselves down by ropes, they 
reached a large square hall, with painted walls, which communicated 
with a series of rooms fully furnished, some with chairs, tables, 
benches, beds, and wardrobes, the latter filled with armor and 
ornaments. It is supposed that it is the semains of a Roman 
palace, built during their occupation of Pannonia from the epoch 
of Tiberius to the fifth century, and the preservation is wonderfully 
good. 

THE DEMANDS OF FASHION.—The Baroness Burdett-Coutts, 
always foremost in good works, is organizing a movement to dis- 
couutenance, and, if possible, abolish the use of feathers as orna- 
uaments of the female sex. The facts which this estimable lady 
has collected and made public respecting the wholesale destruction 
of birds, in order to furnish the feathers required for the necessities 
of this absurd fashion, are really alarming ; and if some measures 
are not taken to stop the slaughter it is feared many varieties of 
birds may become extinct. 

CatcuttTa.—The new zodlogical garden was opened on the 6th 
of June. There is a fine show of Indian ruminants and-other ani- 
mals of the country, besides a splendid pair of Himalaya bears. 
Among the varieties is a cage full of Indian tupaia, a curious 
insectiverous form, of which some living specimens were to be seen 
not long since at the zodlogical gardens of London. 


SwiITZERLAND.—At Geneva, Switzerland, the authorities of the 
Cantonal Hospital have just adopted the American system of open 
air tents or sheds for patients who have to undergo surgical opera- 
tions, with the happiest results. There has been a notable increase 
in the percentage of recoveries ; and the system is styled one of the 
most important contributions that America has made to medical 
science since the discovery of anzsthetics. 

— The Star of the East reports the existence in the library of 
the Convent of St. John the Baptist, at Serrai, of a second Greek 


MS. relative to Clement of Rome, dating from the first part of the 
11th century. It consists of forty-nine sheets of vellum of large 
size, addressed in the form of a letter to James, the brother of the 
Lord, and has the title, “ Life of the Holy Martyr, Clement, 
Bishop of Rome, disciple of the holy Apostle, St. Peter.” 
DEVOTION OF PuysiciANs.—The British Medical Yournal, re- 
senting the statement that medical men are never willing to run 
the risk of experiments upon themselves, but prefer to do so at the 
expense of the lower animals, mentions the following facts that 
prove the devotion of physicians to the interests of science: Dr. 
Francis E. Anstie experimented upon himself with belladonna and 
ether until he became delirious and insensible; Mr. Toynbee 
killed himself by the application of powerful anzsthetics to the 
ear, to ascertain the effect of certain vapors upon the inner portion 
of that organ. In Germany, Obermeier innoculated himself with a 
fever that proved fatal; and Sir Rob. Christison, the president of 
the British Association for the advancement of Society, lost his 
consciousness and almost his life by experiments with the Calabar 
bean. No doubt this list of devotees to the requirements of 
science and in behalf of humanity might be largely increased by 
names from America, as well as from the other European countries. 


New Publications. 


— Wanted and Promised.—One of the most sensible writers 
upon the ancients is Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, The closing paragraph of his “Social Life in 
Greece, from Homer to Menander,” is as follows, and gives 
promise (the promise was made in 1874) of a book which is very 
much wanted : 

“*T still owe the reader a discussion — Greek art, and its re- 
lation to ordinary Greek life. This is, of all others, the branch of 
my subject about which the pedants have written many absurd 
things, and upon which, therefore, homely common sense might be 
profitably employed. But it is too great and various a theme to be 
disposed of in a chapter, and requires familiarity with Greek 
sculpture and architecture, which can hardly be acquired in this 
Ultima Thule, 1 hope, however, some day, to supply the deficiency, 
and to say something practical on this interesting topic—one of 
the greatest importance in our modern life. The zsthetical educa- 
tion of our lower classes cannot be reformed without a thorongh 
psychological study of the genesis of national taste, and for this 
the principal materials must be found among the Greeks,” 

— Parts V. and VI. of the /ilustrated Catalogue of the Master- 
pieces of the U. S. Centennial Exhibition, are on our table. The 
Fine Arts Department contain Columbia Directing the Ceurse of 
}America,a Terra Cotta group, by J. Bell; The Vintage Festi- 
val, a painting, by S. Alma Talmeda; The Little Samaritan, a piece 
of sculpture, by J. S. Hartley; Western Kansas, a painting, by 
Albert Bierstadt ; Sowing the Word, by D. Huntingdon ; In the 
Bay of Naples, by F. D. Millet; 1776, by G. W. Maynard; The 
Telegram of Love, sculpture in marble, by E. Caroni. The De- 
partment of Industrial Art contains fine engravings of vases, organs, 
candelabras, mirrors, dessert-plates, and various other works of 
useful and ornamental art. Mechanics and Science are illustrated 
by the great clock, calculating machine, coal-cutting machine, 
Crook’s radiometer, steam road-roller, farm locomotive engine, 
atmospheric gas engine, double turbine water-wheel. The en- 
gravings are first-class as works of art, and the whole will form an 
historic collection well worthy of ownership and preservation. 
Sold in parts, price 50 cents each, by H. Fleetwood, publisher and 
bookeller, 23 Hawley street, Boston. 

— Wych Hazel, by the Misses Warner. A very pretty story, 
charmingly told; not much of incident, but fot deficient. Lively 
conversations well kept up, and to the purpose ; still, one could 
put it down and take a good night’s sleep, oblivious of what the 
next thing was which would happen. A heroine seeking her for- 
tune is not an anomaly in these days ; but two exclusive guardians 
for every dainty little miss is rather out of the common. It is to 
be heartily recommended for light summer reading, and the im- 
pression left will be very pleasurable and healthful. For sale by 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

— Commencing with the July number of the Penn Monthly, this 
magazine will hereafter be published for the Penn Monthly Asso- 
oiation by Jos. H. Coates & Co., Philadelphia. The editorship 
and ownership will remain unchanged. 

— Mrs. Anna H. Leonowen’s books upon Siam have passed 
from the list of Jas. R. Osgood & Co. to that of Jos. H. Coates & 
Co, The latter house will also publish, during the fall, a new 
work of life and trayel in India, which Mrs. Leonowen has in 
preparation, and for which her large Indian experience gives 
peculiar qualification. 

— The Rev. B, F. De Costa, author of the “ Pre-Columbian 
Discovery of America by the Northmen,” has written “The Con- 
quest of the Wilderness; @r, Chapters in the Maritime and 
Colonial History of New England, from the Cabots to the Pilgrims 
of Leyden.” The journal of the Colony of Sogadahoc, 1607-8, 
will be included, comprising the history of voyages to Mainenever 
yet described. 

— A. S. Packard, Jr., in Half-Hour Recreations in Natural His- 
tory, writes of Insects as Architects ; Part No, X. Price 25 cents. 
Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 

— The same publishers issue 4 Family Tree,a novel, by Albany 
De Fonblanque, author of ‘‘ Tangled Skein,” ‘Cut Adrift,” &c. 
Price 75 cents. ° 
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NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


Publisher’s Notes. 


Back Numbers Wanted —We wish Nos. 
13, 25, and 26 of Vol, IL, 1875, and No. 6 of Vol. 
IIL, 1876, of TH# New-ENGLAND. Any one not 
preserving his files will oblige us by mailing these 
papers tous. We will be grateful, and more. 

Ladies Qualified to Teach Vocal Music 
in the public schools, will do well to make appli- 
cation for situations to T. B. SNow, agent of the 
Bureau of Education, 16 Hawley street, Boston, 
Mass. 


Premiums.—The Abbot Pocket Microscape 
will be sent, post-paid, to any person who will 
send two new subscriptions to the New- ENGLAND 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and six dollars, the sub- 
scription price. 

Teachers Wanted as Ageuts to canvass for 
the New ENGLAND JouRNAL OF EDUCATION at 
teachers’ institutes, and several large cities and 
towns in the country. Good commissions, Ad- 
dress C, C. CHATFIELD, publisher, Boston, Mass. 


Letters and Postal Cards.—Persons ad- 
dressing us will take great care to write their 


names and P. O, address in fud/. No notice can 
be taken of communications from those who do 
not fulfill the requirement of a plain and full direc- 
tion. REMITTANCES shou!d made by postal 
money orders, Money in letters is at the risk of 
the sender, 


To the Working Class.—We can furnish you employ- 
ment at which you can make very large pay, in your own lo- 
calities, without being away from home over night. Agents 
wanted in every town and county to take subscribers for The 
Centennial Record, the largest publication in the United 
States,—16 pages, 64 columns; elegantly illustrated; Terms 
only $1.00 per year. The Record is devoted to whatever is 
of interest connected with the Centennial year. The Great 
Exhibition at + me is fully idlustrated in detail. Ev- 
erybody wants it. The whole le feel great interest in 
their Country’s Centennial Birthday, and want to know all 
about it. An elegant patriotic crayon drawing premium pic- 
ture is presented free to each subscriber. It is entitled “ In 
Remembrance of the One Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Independence of the United States.’”’ Size 23 by 30 inches. 
Any one can b a successful agent: for but show the 
paper and picture, and hundreds of pan care Sa are easily ob- 
tained everywhere. There is no business that will pay like 
this at present. We have many agents who are making as 

igh as $20 per day and upwards. ow is the time; don’t 
delay. Remember it costs nothing to give the business a 
trial. Send for our circulars, terms, and sample copy of paper, 
which are sent free to all who apply; do it to-day. Complete 
outfit free to those who decide to engage. Farmers and me- 
chanics, and their sons and daughters make the very best of 
agents. Address THE CENTENNIAL RECORD, 

79¢ Portland, Maine. 


THE ABBOTT 


Pocket Microscope 


Is an Instrument of great 
ractical usefulness to 
eache Farmers, 
Merchants, Me- 
chanics, Physi- 
cians, Botanists, 
and many 
others. Itis the best 
Ipst:uwent ever invented for examining Flow- 
ers, Seeds, Plants, Minerals, 
Engravings, Bank Notes, Fabrics, 
Etc. By means of a cage, accompanying each In- 
etrument, one can examine all kinds of In- 
sects °r Worms alive. The 


EYE OF A FLY, 


or uther insect of like size, can be readily seen. 
It is simple in construction and easy to operate. 
One of these interesting Instruments ought to 
be in every family. We have made arrangements 
to furnish the Poeket Microscope at the 
manufacturer's price, $1.50, It will be sent, post- 
paid, to any reader of this Paper desiring it, on 
receipt of price, or my be had at this office. 


_ Address Cc, C. CHATFIELD, 
Publisher New-England Journal of Education, 
78 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


White’s Furnace. 
PLATE IRON. TRIPLE BADIATOR. 


nts us 
AS more power andheating 
capacity than any other Furnace 
in 
or ease of manage ment, 
=a in fuel, it has no equal. 
he Radiating surface is se//- 
clearing. ‘The Flues 
filled or choked up with ceal, and 
can 
'y and surely 


Has a new combined A - 
CLINKER SHAKING AND — 
DUMPING GRATE, with Zever 
and » which can be oper- Fak. 
ated by ANY PERSON, and cannot be carelessly thrown out of 
ol or turned bottom-side up. Has the most capacious 

sh-pit, with adjustable Sifting Grate, ever made. 

AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT. 


for Hi i 


W. WHITE & 
9 Nos. 64 and 66 Union Street, BOSTON. 


An Agent just cleared $199 first three weeks selling the 


LIFE AND 
_ranors or LIVINGSTONE, 

Another $80, first six days. Over 50,000 copies of this 
standard Life of the Veteran Explorer sold. 150,- 
00 more needed by the people. A book of matchless in- 
terest, profusely illustrated, and very cheap. ATO 
chance for agents. For sroof and terms ress HUB- 
BARD BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Pa.; Cincinnati, O. ; 
Chicago, Ill. ; Springfield, Mass. 68 m 


Numeral Cards 


For all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


One Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minutes. 


“Miss Wallcut’s ‘ Numeral Card’ strikes me as being the 
best thing of the kind I have seen.” —Fohn D. Philbrick. 

USED in the nest Primary and Grammar ScHoots in 
Boston. Price $4.00 per hundred. Address orders (prepaid) 
to ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., Boston, 
or THompson & Brown, 25 and 29 


The Greatest Selling Centennial Book is 


OUR COUNTRY 


AND ITS RESOURCES. 


$40 to $120 weekly. 4000 more wanted guickly. BIG 


BELMONT HOTEL, 
Corner ist & Oregon Sts. West Philadelphia. 


(Silver Maple Grove,) 


CHARLES P. and F. P. STEVENS, 0 


management of Mr. Cuartes P. BARNARD. 


It is within four blocks of the main entrance of the Grand Centennial Exposition, the most desirable location of any 
Centennial Hotel. The entire house is surrounded by a magnificent grove of maple trees, of thirty years growth, making 


the Bg_monr the coolest hotel in Philadelp! 


The furniture and equipments of the entire establishment are of the most liberal character; and during the season a 
first-class orchestra will furnish music for the entertainment of the guests. 


NI 
NewYork 


_> 


‘onders, | classes in our 


Capacity, One Thousand guests ; 360 feet long by 140 feet wide; 3 stories high; built and furnished by Baltimoreans. 
Private parlors and rooms em suite, etc. Special rates for Parties, Associations, &c. French, German, Spanish, and 
Italian spoken in the Hotel. All charges moderate, and accommodations first-class. Dining Department under the 


Maiden lane, ERE 


names, printed ver, sent by return m 
One Dollar. Warranted to suit or money refunded. I es- 
tablished my reputation upon this. One lady, on visiting my 
office, says : “Why, these are #ice cards! never thought 
work in the world. 
cards combined. Send Ten Cents for my new illustra’ 
circular, if you wish for cards; it will pay, you. 
CANNON 


65 tf 712 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


ve now about 240 styles of type and 


WE INVITE ATTENTION 
to our METER-DIAGRAM 
which has received the approval 
of all who have examined it ; 


others, Prof. Newton 
yr | Yale College, Dr. Barnard of Co- 
lumbia Coll 
Yale Scien. 

of = College, Prof. R 

of uigere Prof. 4 
del mani gre the Coast Survey, Hon. 
| G. Northrop, Secretary Conn. 
Board of Education, and many others. It has been pre- 
ed with much care, and is pet up in a variety of styles. 

e DIAGRAM gives a full —— Meter, and an English 
yard for comparison, together with explanations of the sys- 
tem, tables of length, surface, capacity and weight, rules, 
a imate equivalents, etc. 

n order to put these Diagrams into all the advanced 
ools, we shall be glad to give a liberal com- 
mission to scholars and others who will introduce them.— 
Single samples sent by mail on aay of 25 cents, ora full 
set of all kinds for One Dollar. Address 

7stf A. & T. W. STANLEY, New Britain, Coan. 


“NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
) 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
| For circulars and information, address F. B. Snow. 


1876. 


Strictly First-Class: 
TERMS, $3.50 PER DAY. 


f Baltimore, Owners and Proprietors 


“For sale 


the country. Complete sets 25 cents. 
Address M 


Uneq 
of | Torpid Liver, Diseases 
To the everworked brain-toilers and people of sedentary 
Prof. Lyman of | 4aéits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir- 
ool, Prof. Silliman | culation, quieting the nerves, affordi 
ockwood 


AGENTS WANTED} Penny Songs 


FOR 


Public Schools. 


of patronizing No better Original and Brilli Used by T in 


RS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
Melrose, Mass. 


Turkish Baths, 
17 Beacon St., Boston. 


ualed as a rem for Rhe i Cold, Cat 


rom: to the 
brain, and inducing prolonged and They 
are giver u 


ion of 
a7 M. P. RROWNING, Proprietor 


THE ATLAS 
Health-Lift, 
The Best in the World. 


Recommends Itself. 


28 x 20. 
Eastlake Style. 


InTENDING PurcHassERs of any Machine are requested to 
investigate the claims of this mest PERFECT HEALTH 


LIFT before deciding. The ch t is not the best, 
but the converse of this proposition 7s true,— 


The Best is the Cheapest! 


What are the claims of the Arias? Any and all efforts to 
overcome a fixed strain,— no matter whether ight 
or lever-li »—gives for its results hyper-nutrition of su- 
perficial muscles at the expense of the per-seated ones, 
and of the nerve-centres: this means unequal yo ae 
or unequal er of resistance to disease. All Health Lifts 
except the ATLas have the fatal objection above spoken of — 
nearly all claim to be elastic: their makers thus endorse the 
claims of elasticity as a factor. The Arras is Elasticity 
itself, for it is a spring which stands at Z and is com- 
by lifting, hence is perfectly elastic, giving a variable 
resistence from minimum to maximum, and ng in 
the same ratio. This gives equal d t only, by 
strengthening of nerve-centres and m 
State Agents wanted. ddress 


W. A. KNIGHT, M.D., 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Pure White Wheat Meal, 


INSTEAD oF FLOUR. 
Arlington Wheat Meal for Bread, 


Manufactured 
8. A. FOWLE, Arlington Mills, ARLINGTON, MASS. 
An article containing all the nutritious properties of the 
whole grain. Guaranteec e from the choicest selected 
White Wheat. Recommended by all Physicians as an une- 
qualed food tor families, etc. Ask your for it. 
Send for circular, to above address. 58 22 


‘Joseph Gillott’s 


STHEL PENS 
Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Gillott’ s, descriptive nam 


Warranted. Designating No. 

The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW 


‘Traps Mark, 


VORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. 1 
School Furniture. 


“TRIUMPH” 
DESKS and SEATS; 


UNEQUALED FOR 
COMFORT and DURABILITY 
Kav MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settees. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 
0. D. CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Or E. B. BRIDGMAN, 
157 Washington St, BOSTON. , 52 


Andrews Patent. 


ESTABLISHED 18465. 


A. C. WHITCOMB’S SCHOOL FURNITURE Manufactory, , 
No. 73 Fulton Street, BOSTON. — 


[The above Engraving represents eight lines!of Schoo! Desks, suitable for all ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards.) 


ae - ic ittees, Teachers, and all others in want of School Furniture, is invited to the, SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK which has been perfected 
and thoroughly tested through thirty years experience. The 
ORIGINAL BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK,’’ 
has 


stood the test of 


as I can refer teat of experience and have tied and condemned them. Send os tees and 
SCHOOL DESKS, SEATS, TEACHERS’ DESKS, SETTEES, &c., constantly 


nim every 


SS Seaton are cautioned against the “Combination” and “ Folding” Seats, 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 
hand. 


] 
| 
| 
j 
| 
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Not only complete in our thrilling history of 100 years’ wal 7% 2 
growth, but grand in descriptions of our great Lakes, | Lid : .&§ 
Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Curiosities, Natural 
and all our Mighty Resources in Agriculture, Commerce, —— . 
Minerals, Manufactures, form of Government, etc. His- . | 
tory and Description of America’s Greatest Nation 
and the Centennial Celebration, prefusely illustrated. PO j 
MAP and a “ Bird’s-eye View” free. Agents are making — j 
Cincinnati, O. ; Chicago, Ill. ; Springfield, Mass. 68 m 
87776. CENTENNIAL 
= | 
Market Street line of city cars pass the door; the Chestnut and Walnut Street, Race and Vine Street cars pass within a 
block,— gst out at corner of .Forty-first Street and Lancaster Avenue. Passengers arriving at West Philadelphia Depot 
take the Market Street, Chestout and Walnut, and Vine Street cars, in front of the Depot (going West),—15 minutes ride. | _ 
Arriving at Pennsylvania Depot at Centennial Grounds, take cars of ‘ Market Street Ferries, ’ down Fortieth Street to 
Po Cone Street,—s minutes ride. Arriving at Depot Broad Street, take. Thirteenth and Fifteenth Street cars and exchange 
at Market Street (going West). Centennial Transfer Coaches at al! depots; fare so cents. 76 
ie 
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EATON & BRADBURY’S GINN BROTHERS’ 
New Books for July and August. 


(For the use of Schools,) 
By W. D. WHITNEY of Yale College. 


First Lessons in Greek, 
By J. W. WHITE of Harvard College. 


The Most Progressive, Revised Editions of Leighton’s Latin Lessons 
and Allen & Greenough’s Method. 


The Most Practical, RECENTLY ISSUED : 


THE BES T . | Fitz's Globe and Manual. Fifth Music Reader. 
Gilmore's Art of Expression. Arnold's Eng- 
lish Literature. Hudson’s Text-book of Prose 
and Poetry. Pamphlets of Burke, Webster, Bacon, 
Wordsworth, Shakespeare, &c. ‘Our World’ Geog- 
raphies. Allen & Greenough’s Latin Works. 
Goodwin's Greek ; Mason's Music; &c. 79 


Hepresentative Booksellers 


The Best Arranged, 


Eaton & Bradbury's Mathematical Series forms 
a complete course for Primary, Grammar, High Schools, and 
Academies. It has been adopted and is used wholly or in 
part in the Public Schools in the 


City of Boston, City of Middletown, <4 
“ 
“ « Newport she Franklin Stre 
© New Bedford, “ “ Lewiston, College Text"Books, the various departments 
“ “ Taunton, | “ “ Portland, of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 
“ « Fitchburg, “ « Bangor, furnishing libraries and to books or students and teachers 
“ « Newton, “ « Bath, all grades, who are invited to call and examine. 23 
“ « Somerville, “ “ Biddeford, HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
“ “ Chelsea, 0, 25—29 Cornhill, Boston, 
“ “ Holyoke, Dever, Wholesale and Stationers, 
Town of Adams, “ « Portsmouth, ew-England Agents blications of 
“ « Abington, “ Concord, Co., + « New York. 
“ Amherst, « hester, 40 will receive prompt attention. m 
“ “ Attleboro, “ Nas. ua, 
Beverly, “ Rutland, NIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
Dedham, Stamford, published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 
Webster, Fairfield, We su the above publications to Teachers and school 
“ « Milford, “ “« Enfield, officers in ion or examination, at lowest rates; 


also all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 
Send for our complete catalogue. 23 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Washi m St., 10 Bromfield St., 


and in hundreds of other important Cities and Towns, and 
in numerous Private Schools, Seminaries, and Academies in 
the New-Engjand States, and extensively in the West. BOsST 

— Supply School and College Text-Books and Stationery, 


and 
a stock of miscellaneous Books. New-E: d 
The attention of Boards of Education or Committees pro- ye dd. of Witson, Hinxie & Co., 


posing to make changes in Mathematics, the coming season, | Correspondence invited. Send tor catalogues. 23 
is invited to the above series. 


pondence solicited. 
— A young as teacher of 
Bookkeeping, Arithmetic, &c. ress SCHOOL OF 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., | Peacricn, Wilmot, N. 
FOR BAD SPELLING. Price 10 cts. 
53 25 & 29 Cornhill, Boston. CUR BURNS & CO., 33 Park Row, N.Y. 76d 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


EMBODYING THE BEST TEACHING METHODS; INDORSED BY LEADING 
EDUCATORS ; USED IN THE BEST SCHOOLS. j 


The Best Books at the Lowest Prices. 


McGuffey’s Readers and 
Harvey’s Readers and Spe 5 
Harvey’s Language Lessons, 
Harvey's English Grammars, 
Ray’s Arithmetics and Algebras, 
Ray’s Higher Mathematics, ology 
White’s Graded School Arithmetics, Payne’s School Supervision, Thalheimer’s r 
Algebra, J Schuyler’s Logic. 


IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS JUST ISSUED. 


The prices quoted are:—I. Recurar Price. I Price—For first introduction into schools 
where not already in use. IIE, ExcuHance Price half retail pric i luction schools in exchange 


Sincie Samp Cortes for examinati ith iew to first in i 
7 s ye py ination with a view troduction, sent post-paid by mail to Teachers or School 


SCHUYLER’S GEOMETRY. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY : With Exercises for Students, and an Introduction to Modern Geometry 
A Scuvuyier, LL.D., President of Baldwin University; author of Complete Algebra, etc. pagers: 
Retail Price. Introduction. E 


Schuyler’s Compléte Algebra (Key 
Schuyler’s and Mensuration, 1.50 1.13 


DUFFET’S FRENCH LITERATURE. 


EXTRACTS FROM FRENCH LITERATURE : Select Readings to the 
: accompan uthor’s French 
By F. Durrer, Professor of Languages ; member of the Assocation Polytechnique, Paris 
selections are carefully made with a view of interesting the reader, and al of introducing rench 
literature,—both and poetry; of acquainting him with Ss beauties, and with those 
mtg - er Abridged biographical sketches and lists of the best works of each author 


DUFFET’S FRENCH COURSE. 


Duffet’s French Method, Part wha 15 

Key to Duffet's French Method, andIL, - - - 15 
French Literature, -_ = = © © « 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL BLANKS. 


A number of the Blank Forms and Reports recommended in Payne's 
Chapters School Supervision have 
been Published separately, for the use of Teachers, Principals, and Superintendents. Send for descriptive circular 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, Wen-England Agent CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


Publish 


Schaal - Boak Sublighers. 


D APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT- BOOKS: 


th 
Inventive 
(In Four Series—Manual with each Series) ; 
Youmans’s New Chemistry, 

(Everything brought up to date) ; 
Morse’s First Book of Zoology ; 
Science Primers ; 


His Primers; 
Higher Arithmetic ; 
rnell’s Physi Geography ; 


Harknese’s Latin Series. 
information, and terms of introduction, call or 
ans WM. HENSHAW, 
or J. S HAYES, 
52 22 Hawiey STREET, 


School- Book Publishers 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 


Publishers of 
Cutter’s New Series of logics ; 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics ; 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series ; 
Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 
Walker’s Science of Wealth; 
Atwater’s Elementary 


Lincoln-Phelps Scientific Series ; 
Lippincott’s tteer of the World, 
Lippincott’s hical Dictionary ; 


&c., &c. 
™ Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, 
furnished on application to 
J. B. LIPPINOOTT & 00., Publishers, 
56 az PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BREWER & TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 


Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries; 
Worcester’s Spelling Books ; 


of | The Franklin Readers ( just completed) ; 


Hillard’s Readers ; 

Walton’s Series of Arithmetics ; 

Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Preblems ; 

Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 

Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 

Campbell’s Concise History of the U. 8S. ; 

Elliot’s History of the U. ; 

Hill’s Geometries. 
Correspendence solicited. Address the Publishers, or 


GEO. F. PHELPS, 4 R. W. PUTNAM, 4 
14 Bond St., New York. _—113, 11g State St., Kicao. 


(CCOWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 

Publish the following favorite Text-books : 

Monroe’s Readers and Spellers ; 
Warren’s New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series ; 
Greene’s New Grammars. 

WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES rgceivep tHe Mepau 
or Merit at THE Vienna Exposition OF 1873. 

This was the highest prize given to any books. Vo 
other Geographies, except Von Steinwehr’s, received more 
than “honorable mention.” (See report of U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1873, page CxLvu.) 

Cata + Liberal terms for in and 

AMES A. BOWEN New-England 

ALTER H. FAUNCE, Agents 

W. H. WHITNEY, 39 Brattle-St., BOSTON. 
142 Grand-St., 56 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 
8 Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers; 
Thomson's New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed & Kell 8 Graded Lessons in English (an 
Elementa' rammar) ; 
Hutchison’s Physiol and Hygiene; 
in English Orthogra- 
phy, &c., &c. 
For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following : 


ABRAM BROWN, Agt., T. T, BAILEY, 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Boston. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 

Publish NEW VORK, 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
Putnam’s Series of va vols ): 75c. to $14. 
The Elemen Science es (28 vols. ready), 75c. 
The Advanced Science Series (12 vols, ready), $1.50, 
Putnam’s World’s Progress, 83.50. 
Hill’s True Order of yo $1.25. 

c, &c, &c. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


Whitney's and the Joynes-Otto German, 
Sauveur’s, Otto's, and Pylodet’s French, 
Freeman's and Yonge’s Histories, 
Bain’s and Siglar’s Grammars, 
Taine’s English Literature. 


Some good Books in other departments. 
Send for Catalogue. 61 
[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
NEW YORK, 
Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 


Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government ; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 


GEO. B. DAMON, 


J H. BUTLER & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 

New American Readers and Speltiers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 

Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 

Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. : 
Smith’s English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 


Address G. &. WHITTEMORE, 
56 az 77 and 79 Asylum St., HARTFORD, CT. 


& SHEPARD, 
78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 


PUBLISH 
Yo Folks’ History of the U.8.; 
Underwood's British Authors; 
Underwood's American Authors; 
Soule & Campbells Pronouncing Handbook 
Soule & Wheeler’s Manual of Eng. Pronunc’n; 
Whately’s English Synonyms ; 
Tweed’s Grammar-School Speller ; 
Monroe’s Readings, for Home, Public Readings; 
Perry's Manual of Bible Selections, for Public and 
Th System of Rapid Writi 
e nto ys o ng; 
Methfessel’s Arithmetical Primer ; 
Williame’s Getting to Paris: a Book of Practice in 
French Conversation ; 
The Latin-School I. and 
Vose Manual for Engineers ; 
ncien or, 
Rome. 


Miss Andrews’ Seven Liitle Sisters. 5622 


| PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin S%t., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SmiTH, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com- 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families, Animals and plants represented in their natura! 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 


Prang’s American Chromos. 55 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 
PUBLISH 


Science, 

Hopkins’s Moral Science, 
ere Foster's Draw 
Williams & Southerland’s 


Penmanship, 
And many other School Books. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 
address the Publishers, or 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, New-Eng. Agt. 
36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 
758 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Readers, 
Ellsworth’s System of Penmanship, 
Ellsworth’s System of Bookkeeping, 

Bartley’s Improved School Records, 

Edwards & Warren’s Analytical Speller, 
Zelie’s Critical Speller, 

Fellow’s First Steps in Grammar, 

MacVicar’s Hand-book of Arithmetic, 
Kingsbury & Graley’s School Songs, Happy Hours, 
MacElrath’s Dictionary of Commerce. 


For descriptive circulars and information, address 
TAINTOR BROS. & CO., 


Ne. 3 School Street, BOSTON. 


56 32 Boston. 


o 758 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


| 
| 
Publish 
q 
| 
| 
| 
lies, 
q Guyot’s 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
{ Cooley’s Physics, 
i By Tenney’s Zoologies, 
q 
| 
| 
{ 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Gray's Botanies ; & & &. 
For New-England States address 


